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One of the most remarkable features of the London Industrial Con- 
ference which assembled in Piccadilly Hall on 28th, 29th, and 30th 
January, 1885, to discuss the possibility of ‘‘a more equal division of 
the daily products of industry between capital and labor”, was the 
wide and almost irreconcilable disagreement between those present as 
to the rate of wages paid in this and other countries, the cost of 
living, the standard of comfort, and the percentage of profit 
made by the employer. Persons like Mr. William Morris and Mr. 
Hyndman often allege that the employer appropriates by far the 
largest proportion of the earnings of each of the workpeople. ‘You 
return”’, they say to the laborer, “the value of your entire day’s 
wages to your employers in the first two or three hours of your 
day’s work.” Persons like Lord Wemyss and Lord Bramwell, on the 
contrary, assert with equal firmness that the artizaus of this country 
drive trade away to foreign lands by insisting on rates of wage too 
high to leave margin of profit. The Socialists make no effort what- 
ever to verify their oft-repeated assertion that capital devours two- 
thirds or more of the wealth created each day by labor. The Liberty 
and Property Defence League carefully repeats figures which, if 
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correct, are useless because onesided; and wilfully closes its eyes and 
stops its ears against complete information. 

The great trades unions in this country, though for many years 
meeting in annual convention to devise means for increasing wage, 
whilst yet avoiding strikes and lock-outs, do not seem to have regarded 
this question of labor statistics as of high or vital importance. Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, a man with a long experience of trade disputes, and 
who has repeatedly acted as arbitrator on the part of the men in 
mining and other wage contests, though he admitted that arbitration 
had not grown into favor because amongst other reasons “the suffi- 
ciency and correctness of the data are not always satisfactory’’, yet 
regards most of these statistics as impossible of attainment. Chal- 
lenging at the Industrial Conference the figures of Professor Leone 
Levi and others, he says: ‘‘Though their tables of figures look 
formidable, it is right to say that they are not accurate, for the simple 
reason that the requisite facts are too numerous, intricate, and obscure 
to be ascertained. The amount of our productive power is unknown ; 
the market value of our produce, which is always varying, is never 
certain. The profit on the vast business done in the multitude of 
articles we produce is, and most likely ever must be, absolutely 
unknown. The proportion that goes to the higher and middle classes 
cannot be discovered. Rent on land may be pretty accurately esti- 
mated; profits on trade, wholesale or retail, never.” Professor 
Marshall, replying to Mr. Lloyd Jones, admitted that it was 
“difficult to get accurate statistics”, but made no suggestion as 
to the need for methodical collection of such statistics, nor of the 
possibility. All that he said was that Government might ‘“ begin by 
publishing income-tax returns in local papers”. The labor represen- 
tatives who have sat in Parliament since 1874 have taken no step to 
force the matter of the systematic collection of such statistics on the 
attention of our legislators. In the United States of America the 
practical good sense of those struggling for food has already done 
something to obtain the statistics declared by Mr. Lloyd Jones to be 
unattainable. The collection of facts and figures relating to the con- 
dition of their working people was commenced nearly seventeen years 
ago in the State of Massachusetts; and the bureau at Boston, which 
for three years stood alone, is now in admirable working order, as 
may be seen by the annual volumes of reports issued by the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, which deserve special praise. And to-day Massa- 
chusetts no longer stands alone, fifteen other States having followed 
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her example. In September, 1883, a conference of those engaged in 
the publication of statistics concerning the industrial classes in 
America was held at Columbus, Ohio. Eleven States had then 
established bureaus of labor statistics, and representatives from six 
of these bureaus attended the Columbus conference. In June, 1884, 
a second conference was held in the City of St. Louis; two additional 
bureaus had been established during that year, and of the total 
thirteen no less than ten States representatives attended. In June, 
1885, the third gathering took place in the ‘‘ Hub of the Universe ’”’. 
Three additional States had established bureaus of labor statistics, and 
of the total of sixteen no less than thirteen assembled in Boston. A 
bureau of industries has also been established at Toronto for the 
Province of Ontario, and it is specially noteworthy that this bureau 
has been established on the direct application of the workers. In 
1883 a labor congress was held in the city of Toronto, composed of 
delegates from trades unions and other labor organisations in the 
Province. At this congress a resolution was passed calling upon the 
governments of Ontario and the Dominion to take steps for the collec- 
tion and publication of statistics of the working classes of the country. 
In response to this request the work was undertaken by the bureau of 
which Mr. A. Blue is secretary. 


For many years I have persistently advocated the establishment in 
this country of similar bureaus. At the London Industrial Conference 
Sir Thomas Brassey, M.P., said: ‘Statistics with reference to the 
state of trade, and the remuneration and supply of labor, are indis- 
pensable to form sound judgment as to the relative claims of capital 
and labor”; and he urged that ‘‘the Government should take in hand 
the collection and publication of the statistics of the internal trade of 
the country; and with regard to the remuneration of labor and the 
cost of living, the Board of Trade should at frequent intervals issue 
publications similar to those put forth by the Bureau of Labor of the 
State of Massachusetts and by the Statistical Department at Wash- 
ington”. This does not seem to me sufficient. I would propose the 
creation of a special department for the collection of statistics on the 
following subjects :— 


1. Character, and number of each character, of the various 
industries of the United Kingdom; number of persons and amount 
of capital employed in each, specifying when any of these industries 


are increasing or diminishing, and whether and why any special 
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industry is limited to any particular localities, and the reasons, if 
known, for such local limitation. 

2. The hazardous nature or otherwise of each class of industry, 
with the results to life, limbs, general health, and habits of life in 
each industry; giving also particulars as to laborers’ dwellings, and 
whether held from employers, and on what conditions. 

3. How many cases of exploitation in each industry by limited 
liability companies or other corporations, with their subscribed 
and actually paid-up capital and profit or loss, distinguishing cases 
where workers to any extent share profits. 

4. The minimum, maximum, and average amounts of capital 

embarked in each industry, distinguishing fixed and floating capital ; 
the raw material used, the gross wages paid, the value of manu- 
factures produced, the gross and net profit. 
5. The individual wages paid in each industry, distinguishing 
men, women, boys, and girls, and specifying highest, lowest, and 
average wage; also whether wage paid weekly or at longer periods, 
and in latter case whether company’s shops exist; also showing 
longest, shortest, and average number of hours work per day, and the 
industries in which there is both night and day work; and showing 
the average duration of employment in each industry during each 
year. Cost of, and nature of, living, including rent, food, clothing, 
necessaries, and luxuries. Specifying the cases (1) in which the 
earnings—of individuals, and of families, where more than one 
individual was wage-earner in a family—were large enough to 
leave a surplus beyond fair subsistence; (2) in which the family 
subsisted without incurring debt or receiving Poor Law relief; (3) in 
which the earnings did not equal cost of subsistence. Showing what 
trades and friendly societies exist in connexion with various industries, 
with the amount of subscriptions and accumulated capital of each, 
with annual amounts spent in strikes, sick and other relief, and 
whether such societies are registered under the Friendly Societies’ 
Acts; number of unionists and non-unionists in each trade; com- 
parative states of trades in which unions exist extensively as against 
those having no unions. Amounts of savings banks deposits, and 
occupations of depositors. 

5. Specifying the other countries where any and which similar 
industries are carried on, with similar details where ascertainable. 

Such statistics, fairly collected and authoritatively vouched, would 
be of the very highest service both to the capitalist and the wage- 
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earner. At the London Industrial Conference Mr. J. 8. Murchie, a 
delegate from the Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners asked despair- 
ingly: ‘‘ How were they to ascertain the profits of employers?” ; 
and he mentioned that “there had been a strike in Manchester wholly 
due to such information being withheld. The workmen claimed an 
advance, but the employers replied that their profits would not allow 
of their complying with the demand. The difficulty then arose how 
to get the necessary knowledge on the point.” 

Since writing the above I have succeeded in obtaining the first 
place on Tuesday, March 2nd, for the discussion of the following 
notice :—‘‘To call attention to the method of collection of Labor 
Statistics in the United States of America and in the Dominion of 
Canada; and to move: That, in the opinion of this House, im- 
mediate steps should be taken to ensure in this country the full and 
accurate collection and publication of similar statistics.” 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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(Continued from p. 84.) 


In Karl Marx’s somewhat prolix and often pedantic work, ‘‘ Das 
Capital’’, may be found a carefully elaborated exposition of ‘ surplus 
value”. The term is a convenient one, and the student will do well to 
read his 7th chapter, on the “production of use-value and surplus 
value”; in reading, he must remember Marx’s definitions of value 
and use-value, which of course govern the whole. Value is human 
labor incorporated in a commodity; use-value is that which in a 
commodity satisfies some human want. The “ use-value” of Marx is 
identical with the ‘intrinsic natural worth’? of Locke. Locke says: 
‘The intrinsic, natural worth of any thing, consists in its fitness to 
supply the necessities, or serve the conveniences of human life” 
(‘* Considerations of the Lowering of Interest,” etc., Locke’s Works, 
vol. ii., p. 28, ed. 1777).'| As an instance of the production of 
surplus value—that is of the difference between the capital which 
the capitalist expends in production and that which he possesses 
when the production is complete—Marx takes the case of the manu- 
facture of ten pounds of thread. The capitalist buys ten pounds of 
cotton at 10s.; wear-and-tear of machinery in the spinning of the 





1 The well-read student of economics will find little that is new in Marx, but he 
will find some lucid expositions of well-known truths. Marx is, on many points, a 
very useful intellectual middleman, and a condensation of his book—edited by a 
capable scientific Socialist, who would expunge the prolixities and the pseudo- 
Pe formule — would be of real service to those whose time for study is 
imited. 
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cotton into thread raises his expenditure to 12s.; further, six hours of 
work are necessary to turn the ten pounds of cotton into ten pounds of 
thread. 

Now suppose that a man in six hours is able to produce sufficient 
to maintain himself for a day ;—that is that he produces as much 
as might be exchanged for a day’s consumption of the necessaries of 
life. Let us value this at 3s. in money. That 3s. which is the 
monetary equivalent of his six hours’ labor must be added to the 
cost of production of the thread ; its value has therefore risen finally 
to 15s. If the capitalist now sells his ten pounds of thread for 15s., he 
will only receive back as much as he has expended; he will have 
made no profit. But suppose the working day be of twelve hours 
instead of six, the wages paid will none the less be fixed at 3s. by the 
standard of living; but in that second six hours the operative can 
transform another ten pounds of cotton into another ten pounds of 
thread; as before, cotton and wear-and-tear will amount to 12s.; but 
these ten pounds of thread have a:value of 15s. as had the previous 
ten pounds, although they have only cost the capitalist 12s. Hence 
the final product of the day’s labor has a value of 30s., but has cost 
the capitalist only 27s. The value added by the operative in the 
second six hours has brought Aim no equivalent; it is ‘‘surplus- 
value”, value added by him over the value whose equivalent he 
receives in wage; this creation of surplus value is the aim of the 
capitalist. 

Now without tying ourselves down to the exact figures given by 
Marx, we may yet see by a little thought that his position as 
to surplus-value is essentially correct. If a capitalist buys £1 
worth of raw material; if his machinery is depreciated say by the 
value of one shilling in working up the raw material; if he pays in 
wage 5s. for the labor-force expended on it; he will most certainly not 
be content with selling the finished product for 26s. He demands a 
‘‘ profit’? on the transaction, and this profit can only be the difference 
between that which is paid to labor and the value which labor creates. 
Without the inducement of this profit, we are told, a man would not 
utilise his wealth in production. Without the hope of obtaining this, 
there would be no hiring of operatives, no object in going into the 
labor-market, and buying the labor-force which is there on sale. 

We are now in a position to understand how large fortunes are 
made, and why Capital and Labor are ever at war. 

Before the commencement of the Industrial Period—which may be 
fairly dated from the invention of the Spinning Jenny in 1764— it was 
not possible to accumulate great wealth by the employment of hired 
labor. By hand-work, or by the use of the very simple machines 
available prior to that date, a single operative was not able to produce 
sufficient to at once support himself and to largely enrich others. 
‘‘Masters and men” consequently formed a community of workers, 
without the sharp divisions that now exist between capitalist and 
‘“‘hands”; and the employer would have been as much ashamed of+not 
working deftly at his trade, as the son of a Lancashire cotton-lord 
would be if he were suspected of throwing a shuttle in one of his 
father’s looms. Under these conditions there was very little surplus- 
value to be absorbed, and there were consequently no great aggrega- 
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tions of purely industrial classes. The introduction of machinery 
multiplied enormously the productive power of the operative, while it 
did not increase the wage he received. A man receiving 3s. for a day 
of twelve hours, produced, we will say for the sake of illustration, 
surplus-value to the amount of 1s.; after the introduction of machinery 
he reccived the same wage and produced an enormously increased 
surplus-value. Thus the fortunes of the lucky possessors of the new 
machinery rose by ‘leaps and bounds’’; lads who began at the loom 
were owners of palaces by middle age; even later on, after the first 
rush had spent itself, I have myself met Lancashire cotton-lords who 
were mill-hands in their youth; but most certainly their wealth had 
only been made by the results of the toil of many becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of one. 

Another step was taken to increase surplus-value. Depending, as 
it does, on the difference between the value produced by the worker 
and the amount paid to him as wage, it is obvious that if it be possible 
to obtain the same amount of produce from purchased labor-force 
while reducing the purchase-money, the surplus-value will become 
larger. This step was soon taken, for it was found that many machines 
could be superintended by a woman quite as effectively as by a man, 
while female labor-force was purchasable in the market at a lower rate. 
Hence the large introduction of female ‘‘hands” into cotton mills, 
and as married women were found more ‘‘ docile” than unmarried— 
docility increasing with the number of mouths crying for bread at 
home—there came the double curse on the producers, of male labor 
being pushed aside by female labor at lower wage, and of untidy home 
and neglected children, bereft of mother’s care. Yet another step. 
Child-labor was cheaper even than woman-labor, and by utilising 
children, with their pitiful wage, surplus-value might be swollen to 
yet larger proportions; and as wives had fought with husbands for 
wage, so children now fought with fathers and mothers, until verily a 
man’s foes in the labor-market were they of his own household. 

There was, however, a way of increasing surplus-value apart from 
the amount of daily wage. The lengthening of the hours of labor has 
obviously the same result in this respect as the lowering of wage. 
The very zenith of the production of surplus-value, the most complete 
exploitation of the producers, the perfect triumph of the capitalist 
ideal of free contract and of laissez-faire, were reached when little 
children, at nominal wage, were worked from fifteen to sixteen hours 
a day, and princely fortunes were built up by human sacrifice to the 
devil of greed in fashion that shall never, so help us tongue, and pen, 
and arm, be again possible in this fair English land. 

We have at the present time no exact figures available which can 
enable us to judge of the precise amount of surplus value produced in 
the various departments of industry. In America, the Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics help us, and from these we learn some suggestive facts. 


. Extra net value produced 
Average wage paid to worker. ee 


by worker. 
1850 a £49 12 oe es £41 16 
1860 aa 58 8 os os 65 10 
1870 sis 62 0 oe ee 69 0 
1880 oe 69 4 oe oe 64 14 
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(Taken from Laurence Gronlund’s quotation of these returns in his 
‘Co-operative Commonwealth ’’, chap. i. The same figures, as regards 
total net produce and wages paid, have appeared in a capitalist work.) 
I trust that we may soon have in England Labor Bureaus similar to 
those now existing in the United States and in Canada. Charles 
Bradlaugh, M.P., is pressing the subject on the House of Commons, 
and among the many priceless services he has done to the workers, 
the obtaining of these will be by no means the least. Exact knowledge 
of the present state of things is a necessary precedent of organic 
change, and the figures supplied by the Labor Bureaus will give us 
the very weapons that we need. 

The absolutely antithetical interests of Capital and Labor have 
necessitated—and must continue to necessitate while the present 
system lasts—a constant and embittered war. As Capital can only 
grow by surplus value, it strives to lengthen the working day and to 
decrease the daily wage. Labor struggles to shorten the hours of 
toil, and to wring from Capital a larger share of its own product in the 
form of higher wage. While Capital is the possession of one class, 
and Labor is the only property of the other, this strife must go on. 
There can never be industrial peace until this root of war be pulled 
up, and until Capital, under the control of the community, shall be 
used for the fertilisation, instead of for the oppression of Labor. 

Since large fortunes are made by manufacturers, and there is no 
source of wealth save labor applied to natural objects, it is clear that 
these fortunes are due to the fact that the manufacturers are able to 
become the owners of the means of production and of labor-force; even 
these very means of production, with which the present labor-force works, 
are but past labor-force crystallised. The wage-earners must produce 
sufficient to maintain themselves from day to day and to increase the 
capital of the wage-payers, else they will not be employed. Hence 
arises another evil, the waste of productive force. Men are not em- 
ployed because their labor-force, embodied in the necessaries of life, 
will spread sufficiency and comfort throughout the community. They 
are only employed when the articles produced can be sold at a profit by 
athird party ; their products, fairly exchanged for the products of their 
fellow-laborers—woven cloth, say, for shoes—would clothe warmly the 
shivering population ; but above the cloth produced by the one, and the 
shoes produced by the other, stand the capitalists, who demand profit 
for themselves ere the cloth shall be allowed to shield the naked back, 
or the shoes keep off the pavement the toes blued by the frost. If the 
employment fails, the wage-earner is out of food; but the erstwhile 
wage-payer has the capital made by the former to live upon, while its 
maker starves. The capitalist, truly, cannot increase his capital, 
unless he can buy labor-force ; but he can live on his capital. On 
the other hand the labor-force must perish unless it can find a pur- 
chaser. Let us put the position plainly, for as the great majority of 
people think the arrangement a perfectly fair one, there is no need 
to cover it over with a veil of fine phrases and roundabout expres- 
sions. The owner of raw material and of the means of production 
faces the unpropertied proletarian, and says to him: ‘‘I hold in my 
hands the means of existence; unless you can obtain the means of 
existence you will die; but I will only let you have them on one 
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condition. And that is that you shall labor for me as well as for 
yourself. For each hour that you spend in winning bread, you shall 
spend another in enriching me. I will give you the right to win a 
hard existence by your labor, if you will give me the right to take 
whatever you produce beyond that bare existence. You are perfectly 
free to choose; you can either accept my terms, and let me live on 
your work, or you can refuse my terms, and starve.”” Put so baldly, 
the proposition has a certain brutality in it. Yet when we Socialists 
argue that a system is bad which concentrates the means of existence 
in the hands of a propertied class, and leaves an unpropertied class 
under the hard condition of winning only the right to exist on such 
terms as may be granted by the propertied; when we urge this, we 
are told that we are incendiaries, thieves, idiots, or, at the mildest, 
that our hopes of freeing these enslaved ones are dreams, mere castles 
in the air. 

We have now reached the foundation of modern Socialism. We 
say: As long as the industrial classes are divided into capitalists and 
proletarians, so long must continue the present strife, and the present 
extremes of wealth and of poverty. It is not a mere modification, but 
a complete revolution of the industrial system which is required. 
Capital must be controlled by labor, instead of controlling it. The 
producers must obtain possession of their own product, and must 
regulate their own labor. The present system has been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting, and on the wall of the capitalist 
banqueting-room is written by the finger of modern thought, dipped 
in the tears and in the bloody sweat of the over-tasked proletariat : 
‘Man hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. It is divided 
among the myriads thou hast wronged.” 


CoMPETITION. 


Strife is the normal condition of the whole industrial world; Capital 
strives against Labor, and Labor against Capital, lock-outs and strikes 
being the pitched battles of the struggle; capitalists strive against 
capitalists for profits, end the list of the vanquished may be read in 
the bankruptcy court; workers strive against workers for wage, and 
injure their own order in the fratricidal combat. Everywhere the 
same struggle, causing distress, waste, hatred, in every direction ; 
brothers wronging brothers for a trifling gain ; the strong trampling 
down the weak in the frantic race for wealth. It is the struggle of 
the wild beasts of the forest transferred to the city; the horrible 
struggle for existence, only in its “‘civilised’* form hearts are wrenched 
and torn instead of limbs. 

It is constantly urged that competition is advantageous because it 
developes capacity, and by the struggle it causes it brings about the 
survival of the fittest. The allegation may be traversed on two 
grounds: granting that capacity is developed by struggle, it is yet 
developed at great cost of suffering, and it would be more worthy of 
reasoning beings to seek to bring about the capacity and to avoid the 
suffering ; to borrow an illustration which suggests itself by the very 
word ‘struggle ”, we know that actual fighting develops muscle, en- 
durance, readiness of resource, quickness of the senses ; none the less do 
we regard war as a disgrace to a civilised people, and we find that the 
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useful capacities developed by it may be equally well developed in the 
gymnasium and the playing-field, without the evils accompanying war. 
So may education take the place of competition in developing useful 
qualities. Further we deny that “the fittest” for social progress 
survive in the competitive struggle. The hardest, the keenest, the 
most unscrupulous, survive, because such are the fittest for the brutal 
strife; but the generous, the magnanimous, the just, the tender, the 
thoughtful, the sympathetic, the very types in whose survival lies the 
hope of the race, are crushed out. In fact, competition 7s war, and 
the very reasons which move us to endeavor to substitute arbitration 
for war, should move us to endeavor to substitute co-operation for 
competition. 

But it is urged, competition among capitalists is advantageous to 
the public, and it is shown that where two or three railway lines com- 
pete for custom, the public is better served than where there is only 
one. Granted. There is an old adage which says that ‘‘ when thieves 
fall out, honest men come by their own”’; none the less is it better 
to stop thieving, than to encourage it under the hope that the thieves 
may fall out, and some of the stolen goods be recovered. So long as 
capitalists are permitted to exploit labor, so long is it well that they 
should compete with each other and so have their profits lessened ; but 
it would be still better to stop the exploitation. Accepting the railway 
instance, it may be rejoined that the German State railways have com- 
fortable carriages that can hold their own against all comers, and that 
whereas a railway company, eager for dividends, can only be forced 
into providing decent carriages by fear of losing customers to a rival, 
a State railway is managed for the benefit of the public, and improve- 
ments are readily introduced. Our post-office system shows how im- 
provements are made without any pressure of competition; it has 
given us cheaper postage, cheaper telegraphing, and is giving us 
cheaper parcel-delivery ; so that we can send from London a letter to 
Wick for a penny, a telegram thither for sixpence, and a parcel for 
threepence; it is a matter of pride to the Postmaster-General of the 
day, as a public servant, to improve his department, although he is 
protected by law (save in the case of parcels, only just undertaken) 
from competition. 

Even some economists who approve of competition see the need 
of limiting its excesses. Mr. R. 8. Moffat, for instance, approves of 
it and thinks that “‘competition is not only the best, but the only 
practical means of meeting”’ “the conflicting natural conditions, be- 
tween the exigencies of an unknown demand and the fluctuations of 
an uncertain supply ”’, ‘‘that ever has been, or is ever likely to be, 
discovered”’ (‘‘The Economy of Consumption,” p. 114, ed. 1878). 
Yet Mr. Moffat points out that ‘‘the material cost of competition in- 
cludes two items: first, superfluous production, or wasted labor; and 
secondly, ill-balanced distribution, or misdirected labor” (p. 115); 
and he declares: ‘ Not content with promoting a healthful industry, 
it enforces tyrannous laws upon labor, and exacts from the free laborer 
an amount of toil which the hardest taskmaster never succeeded in 
wringing from the slave. It disturbs by its excesses the balance of 
industry which its moderation had established. In times of prosperous 
production it accumulates stocks till they become a nuisance and a 
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source of the most serious embarrassment to producers, who do 
not know where to turn for employment to their productive 
resources ; and in adverse times it gambles with them, and deprives 
consumption of their support at the very time for which they were pro- 
vided” (pp. 116, 117). ‘It is upon laborers”’, he says, “‘ not only as 
individuals, but as a class, that the great burden of over-production 
falls ” (p. 119). 

I propose to consider, I., the evils of competition; II., the remedy 
proposed by Socialism. 

I.—Tue Evits.—Many of these lie on the surface; others become 
palpable on very slight investigation. They affect the capitalist manu- 
facturer ; the distributor ; the consumer ; and the producing classes. 

An ingenious capitalist sees a want and devises an article to meet 
it; or he devises an article and sets to work to create the want. He 
places his article before the public, and a demand for it arises. The 
article either supplies a real want, or it becomes ‘‘the fashion”, and 
the demand increases and outstrips the supply. Other capitalists rush 
in to compete for the profit which is to be made ; capital flows rapidly 
into the particular industry concerned; high wages are offered; 
operatives flock to it; the supply swells until it overtops the demand. 
But when this point is touched, the supply is not at once lessened ; so 
long as there is any hope of profit, the capitalists manufacture; wage 
is lessened to keep up the profit, but this expedient fails; short 
hours are worked; at last the market becomes thoroughly over- 
stocked. Then distress follows, and while capital seeks new outlets, 
the operatives fall into the great army of unemployed; and very often 
the small capitalists, who went into the rush just when profit was at 
its highest, and who have not sufficient capital to hold out against the 
fall, and to await a rise, meet the fate of earthenware pots, carried 
down a torrent among iron ones. When this happens, the result of 
their speculative folly is held up as an example of the ‘‘risks run by 
capitalists”. Nor is this the only way along which a small capitalist 
sometimes travels to the bankruptcy court. He often borrows money 
‘“‘to extend his business’’, and if the business shrinks instead of 
expanding, he becomes bankrupt. In the universal war, the big 
capitalist fish devour the small fry. 

And, after all, even the ‘‘successful man”’ of our competitive society 
is not one whose lot is to be envied by the healthy human being. 
Not for him the pure joy in natural beauty, in simple amusements, in 
intellectual triumph, which is the dower of those unstained by the 
fight for gold. For the successful competitor in commercial war 
Nature has no laurel-crown. He has bartered himself for a mess of 
pottage, and his birthright of healthy humanity is gone from him 
for evermore. Well does Moffat write his fate: ‘“‘The man who 
strives to make a fortune contemplates his own ease and enjoyment, 
not the good of society. He flatters himself that through his superior 
skill, tact, wisdom, energy, or whatever quality it is he thinks himself 
twice as strong in as his neighbors, he will be able to do in half a 
lifetime what it takes them their whole lives to do. For this he toils 
and sacrifices his health ; for this he rushes upon reckless speculations, 
and hazards his character and reputation; for this he makes himself 
indifferent to the rights and callous to the feelings of others; for this 
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he is sordid, mean, and parsimonious. All these are the means by 
which, according to different temperaments, the same end is pursued. 
And what is the end? An illusion, nay, worse, a dishonesty. The 
man who pursues a fortune is not qualifying himself for any other 
course of life besides that which he at present lives. He is merely 
striving to escape from duty into enjoyment. And the fever of the strife 
frequently becomes his whole existence; so that when he has obtained 
his object, he finds himself unable to do without the excitement of 
the struggle. But this career of diseased activity works in many ways 
its own retribution” (p. 220). Surely in judging the merits of a system 
it is fair to take into account the injuries it works to its most successful 
products. Its masterpieces are the withered and dehumanised; its 
victims are the paupers and the suicides. 

Nor can we leave out of account in studying competitive production 
the waste of material, and of the time spent in working it up, which 
result from over-production. The accumulation of stock while the 
demand is lessening means the making and storing of unneeded wares. 
Some of these are forced into the market, some lie idly in the great 
warehouses. The retail dealers find themselves overstocked, their 
shelves laden with unsaleable goods. These fade, and spoil, and rust 
away—so much good material wasted, so much human labor spent for 
nought, monuments of a senseless system, of the barbarous, uncal- 
culating blindness of our productive force. 

More heavily yet than on the capitalist does competition press on 
the distributor. A dozen traders compete for the custom which one 
could satisfactorily supply. The competition for shops in a thickly 
populated neighborhood drives up the rent, and so adds to the retailer’s 
burden. He is compelled to spend large sums in advertising, striving 
by brilliancy of color or eccentricity of design to impress himself on 
the public mind. An army of commercial travellers sweeps over the 
country, each man with his hand against his neighbor in the same 
trade, pushing, haggling, puffing his own, depreciating his rival’s 
wares. These agents push their goods on the retailer, often when no 
real demand for them is coming from the public, and then the retailer 
puffs them, to create a demand on his supply. Nor must we omit 
from notice the enormous waste of productive energy in this army of 
canvassers, advertisers, bill-posters, multiplied middlemen of every 
kind. The distributive work done by these is absurdly out of propor- 
tion to theirnumber. We see several carriers’ carts half-filled, instead 
of half the number filled; each carrier has to deliver goods over the 
whole of a wide area, so that a man may have to drive five miles to 
deliver a single parcel at a house a stone’s throw from a rival office. 
Yet each man must receive his full day’s wage, and must be paid for 
the hours he is compelled to waste, as well as for those he spends 
in useful work. It is the same thing in every business. Three or 
four carts of each trade daily down each road, covering the same 
ground, supplying each one house here and one there, losing time, 
wearing out horses and traps, a foolish shameful waste. And all 
these unnecessary distributors are consumers when they might be pro- 
ducers, and are actually making unnecessary work for others as well 
as for themselves. 

Short-sighted pecple ask: Would you add all these to the crowds 
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of half-starving unemployed now competing for work? No, we 
answer. We would not add them to the unemployed; it is only in 
a system of complete competitive anarchy that there could be unem- 
ployed labor on the one hand, and people clamoring for the necessaries 
of life on the other. We have already seen that under the present 
system men are only employed where some profit can be made out of 
them by the person who hires them. Under a saner system there would 
be none unemployed while the food and clothing supply was insuffi- 
cient, and the turning of non-productive consumers into productive ones 
would only mean shorter hours of labor, since the labor necessary to 
supply the consumption of the population would be divided among 
a larger number than before. If wealth be the result of labor applied 
to raw material, poverty may come from the pressure of population on 
the raw material which limits the means of subsistence, but never 
from the greater part of the population working to produce wealth on 
raw material sufficient for their support. 

On the consumer falls much of the needless additional expense of 
advertisements, canvassers, and the rest. The flaming advertisements 
we see on the walls we pay for in the price of the puffed articles we 
buy. The trader feels their burden, and tries to recoup himself by 
adding a fraction of it to the price of the goods he sells. If he is 
forced to lower his nominal prices in consequence of the pressure of 
competition with his rivals, yet by adulteration he can really raise, 
while he seems to lower, them. ‘The nominal width of fabrics does 
not correspond with the real; woollen goods are sold of which the 
warp is cotton; tobacco is sold damped unfairly to increase its 
weight; sand is mixed with sugar; lard or dripping with butter; 
chicory with coffee; sloe-leaves with tea; turnip with orange in 
marmalade ; foreign meat is offered as home-grown; damaged flesh is 
chopped up for sausages; until, at last, as Moffat caustically remarks: 
“Tt is not rogues and vagabonds alone who have recourse in trade 
to expedients which could not be justified by a strict theoretical 
morality. When this incline is entered upon, there is no resting upon 
it. Morality itself becomes subject to competition; and the conven- 
tional standard of trade morality gets lower and lower, until the 
things done by respectable people can hardly be distinguished from 
those done by people who are not respectable, except by the respecta- 
bility of the people who do them” (p. 154). And in all this adultera- 
tion the consumer suffers in health, comfort, and temper. Not only 
does he pay more than he should for what he buys, but he buys a 
good deal more than he pays for. 

Heaviest of all is the burden on the operative classes, and they 
suffer in a double character, both as consumers and producers. As 
consumers, they share the general injury; as producers, their case is 
yet more serious. If they are in work, their wages are driven down 
by the competition for employment; they are the first to feel a lessen- 
ing demand in lengthened hours, in lower wage; as the depression 
goes on, they are thrown out of work; illness not only incapacitates 
them for the time, but their place is filled up, while they lic helpless, 
by the eager waiters for hire; when they combine to strike for fairer 
treatment, the fringe of unemployed labor around is used against them 
by the employers; the lowest depth is reached by the crowd who at 
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the dockyard gates at the East of London literally fight for a place in 
which the foreman’s eye may fall on them, and out of the struggling 
hundreds units are taken on for the day at miserable wage for heavy 
exhausting work, to be turned out at night to undergo a similar 
struggle next morning. 

The only classes who gain by competition are the big capitalists 
and the landlords. The big capitalists engaged in manufacture gain 
by the crushing out of their smaller rivals, and by their ability to 
hold over stocks produced when wages are low until prices are high. 
Capitalists who only lend out money on usury, and live on the interest 
thereby obtained, flourish when the demand for money is brisk. 
Most of all do landlords, who live on rent, profit by the struggle. In 
a growing neighborhood rents of commercial premises rise rapidly, 
and the shopkeeper finds himself heavily taxed by the landlord, who 
imposes on him practically a graduated income-tax for his own 
advantage. Thus the chief gainers by competition are the idlers who 
are permitted to hold the nation’s soil, and who live in luxury on the 
toilers, laughing to see how the fratricidal struggles of those who 
labor turn to the advantage of those who lounge. And so the strain 
of living constantly increases for the one class, while the luxury and 
ostentation of those who levy tax on toil become ever greater, and 
more aggressive by the contrast. 

II. Tue Remepy.—These evils can be radically cured only in one 
way; it is by the substitution of co-operation for competition, of 
organisation for anarchy in industry. The relation of employer and 
employed must disappear, and a brotherhood of workers, associated 
for facilitation of production for use, must replace the band of servants 
toiling for the enrichment of a master by profit. The full details of 
socialised industry cannot be drawn at length; but it is not difficult 
to see that the already existent co-operative societies offer a suggestive 
model, and the trades unions a sufficiently competent means for 
change. Probably each industry in each district will organise itself, 
and own, for use, all its means of production; thus the miners of 
Durham, for instance, organised in their lodges, with their central 
executive, would form the mining trade society of that district; all 
the mines of that district would be under their control, and they 
would elect their officers of all grades. So with all mining districts 
throughout the land. These separate trade societies would be 
federated, and a General Board elected by all. The elements of 
such a self-organised industry exist at the present time, and the more 
closely the miners can band themselves into district unions, and the 
unions into a national federation, the more prepared will they be to 
play their part in the great industrial revolution. It is probable that 
something of the nature of the royalties now paid to the individual 
mine-owners will be paid into the National Exchequer, in exchange 
for the right to work the national soil. A similar organisation would 
be needed for each productive industry, and probably representatives 
of each separate industry would form a central Industrial Board. 
But, I repeat, these details cannot now be laid down authoritatively, 
any more than the details of the present industrial competitive system 
could have been laid down before the Industrial Period. On these 
details Socialists would inevitably differ considerably at the present 
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time, and no special scheme can be fairly stamped as ‘Socialist’ to 
the exclusion of the rest. But on this main principle all Socialists are 
agreed; that the only rightful holders of capital are industrial groups, 
or one great industrial group—the State, 7.e., the organised com- 
munity; that while individuals may hold private property for use, 
none should hold capital—that is wealth employed in production—for 
individual profit; that while each may have property to consume and 
to enjoy, none should be allowed to use property to enslave his 
neighbor, to force another to work for his advantage. 

The revolution in distribution will be as great as that in produc- 
tion, and here again co-operation must take the place of competition. 
We already see the beginnings of a distributive change in the estab- 
lishment of huge stores for the supply of all the necessaries of life, 
and the way in which these are crushing out the smaller retail shops. 
Housewives find it more convenient to go to the single building, than 
to trudge wearily from shop to shop. Goods bought in very large 
quantities can be sold more cheaply than if bought in small, and 
economy, as well as convenience, attract the purchaser to the store. 
At present these stores are founded by capitalists and compete for 
custom, but they are forerunners of a rational distributive system. 
The very enmity they create in the minds of the small traders they 
ruin is paving the way for the community to take them over for the 
general advantage. Under Socialism all goods manufactured by the 
producers would be distributed to the central store of each district; 
from this central store they would be distributed to the retail stores. 
Anyone who thinks such distribution impossible had better study the 
postal system now existing; we do not have post-offices jostling each 
other as do baker’s and butcher’s shops: there are sufficient of them 
for the requirements of the district, and no more. The letters fora 
town are delivered at the General Post Office; they are sorted out and 
delivered at the subordinate offices; the distribution of the corres- 
pondence of millions is carried on by a Government Department, 
quietly, effectively, without waste of labor, with celerity and economy. 
But then in the Post Office co-operation has replaced competition, 
organisation has replaced anarchy. Such a system, one hundred years 
ago, would have been pronounced impossible, as the Conservative 
minds of to-day pronounce impossible its extension to anything except 
letters and telegrams and parcels. I look for the time when the 
success of the Post Office will be repeated—and improved—in every 
department of distribution. ANNIE BrEsant. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Por, who abounds in acute suggestions, has remarked that ‘the 
drama, as the chief of the imitative arts, has a tendency to beget and 
keep alive in its votaries the imitative propensity. This”, he goes on, 
‘“might be supposed a prior’, and experience confirms the supposition. 
Of all imitators, dramatists are the most perverse, the most unconscion- 
able, or the most unconscious, and have been so time out of mind.” 
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The illustrations offered are not entirely judicious, however; Euripides 
and Sophocles being declared to be ‘‘ merely echoes of Auschylus”’; a 
proposition as disputable as the further charge of servile imitation 
against Terence and Seneca is valid. We may speak as M. Patin 
does in his scholarly ‘‘ Etudes sur les Tragiques Grecs” (‘* Sophocle,”’ 
p. 14), of “tle passage de la tragédie merveilleuse d’Eschyle a la 
tragédie mortelle, on nous pardonnera ce mot, que Sophocle et 
Euripide ont leguée aux modernes”; but it is impossible to regard 
Sophocles—who is recorded to have won the prize for tragedy in his 
youth against Aischylus—as a mere imitator of the senior poet. His 
works speak for themselves ; and on the matter of formula, granting 
that /ischylus ‘first increased the number of players from one to 
two, abridged the functions of the chorus, and made one of the players 
act the chief part”, we must remember that Sophocles ‘ introduced 
three players into the scene, and added scenic painting’”’ (Aristotle’s 
‘‘ Poetic”, c. iv.), besides writing a treatise on the functions of the 
chorus. But the originality or indebtedness of Sophocles and Euripi- 
des is a side-issue: the interest of Poe’s proposition for us is general ; 
and taking it so, while recognising that it is loosely put, students will 
robably agree that it is substantially sound, inasmuch as deliberate 
imitation of previous forms is found to be more general and more 
inveterate in drama than in any other art, excepting sculpture; in 
which last the propensity is not so much to eddies of imitation in a 
stream of progress, so to speak, as to a virtual stagnation round the 
achievement of ancient Greece. Drama has changed between civili- 
sation and civilisation: imaginative sculpture has clung to the antique 
with a tenacity which almost demonstrates inability to live in any 
other form. It was an oversight on Poe’s part not to note this, speak- 
ing as he did so pointedly of the imitative arts; but he might have 
argued that the exception did not derange his formula, the sameness 
of sculpture being not so much a result of special imitativeness on the 
part of sculptors as of special obstacles to their art involved in the 
whole conditions of European life since the decline of the southern 
and the rise of the northern civilisation. Or he might put it that the 
sphere of sculpture is in the nature of things too limited to permit of 
any great development beyond the highest attainment of the Greeks. 
In any case, the slowness of progress in modern drama, as compared 
with prose fiction and painting, can be made out with little difficulty. 
The reasons are perhaps worth detailing. More than either simple 
fiction or painting, the drama presupposes, even in the conception of 
the most innovating critics, a certain artificiality of adjustment of parts. 
The painter, broadly speaking, may sit down anywhere and paint 
what he sees; may open any book and picture the scene described to 
him ; this without anything beyond a simple and incomplex calcula- 
tion of means and method; and the story-teller likewise may go to 
work with little restriction, though it is open to him to devise his fable 
as cunningly as does the dramatist. The last stands alone in being 
absolutely shackled from the outset by certain claims of custom which 
amount to conditions of success. Now, this peculiar slavery of the 
dramatist to convention, as we shall afterwards see in detail, arises 
out of his relation to his audience; and may therefore fairly enough 
be charged on the nature of his art and the state of civilisation. Just 
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because the dramatic is the most popular of all the arts, it develops 
the most slowly in almost any given civilisation. Regarded in the 
aspect of the actor’s performance, it means of necessity the frequent 
doing of the same thing; and though the dramatist is called upon for 
new plays, actors and populace alike point him to the same groove. 
Experiment is not open to him as it is to the painter and even to the 
composer, both of whom have at all times relied on a comparatively 
instructed public, capable to some extent of sympathising with their 
aims and being led forward by them. The actor remembers how he 
secured applause, and will play no part which does not give him the 
opportunities he seeks; while the taste of the populace, remaining 
always about the same level, rigidly defines their nature. What, 
then, can the dramatist do? He can but anxiously scan the plots 
which have succeeded in the past, and attempt some variation, hardly 
daring to strive for effects of a higher order. The skeleton of his 
production is usually predetermined by the circumstances of his theatre : 
even among the Greeks, as we gather from Aristotle (‘‘ Poetic,” c. ix.), 
good playwrights had to insert episodes to suit certain actors; and 
the burden has certainly not been lightened since. 

It may be objected to all this that drama does obviously undergo 
evolution like every other form of literature; and that there is at 
least as much difference between the Greek theatre and ours as be- 
tween Greek and modern philosophy. That is of course the case; 
and what I seek to do is to indicate at once the direction of evolu- 
tion in drama and the conditions which determine that direction, so 
offering a connected theory on which action may be taken. The 
apparent contradiction of the preliminary exposition will then, it is 
to be hoped, disappear. 

I am aware that Mr. Spencer’s formula of evolution is a good 


-deal debated; and there is of course no need to stake the truth of 
-evolution in any of its lights on any formula; but it may not be an 


idle task to show that the Spencerian definition of organic progress 
as in one aspect ‘‘a change from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity” is in conformity with the kind 
of development that has taken place in drama, as indeed with the 
development of all imaginative literature, and of art in general. The 
written history of primeval drama is too dubious to permit of a detailed 
pedigree,! but we may safely lay it down that everywhere, as in Greece, 
tragedy and comedy alike sprang from popular ceremonies in which 
the primitive religious cults were implicated. ‘‘ Both tragedy and 
comedy’’, says Aristotle [Poet., c. iv. Bohn’s translator gives us 





1See the ancient notices collected in Bentley’s great Second Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris. Bentley surmises that the name Comedy (kwpwdia = 
ev kwpats 63), a Song in Villages) originally applied to the proto-drama generally, 
till the giving of the goat as a prize for a special song gave rise to the special term 
Tragedy (Tpdyov ad = Goat Song). That is, Comedy was simply the older 
institution of the ‘‘chorus dancing to pipes’’, on which the Goat Song was an 
innovation, of which the leading feature was the solo, attributed to Thespis. 
Greek drama best serves us as an exhibition of early dramatic evolution; but, as is 
perhaps needless to remark, drama is found in all nations. Donaldson’s statement, 
in his ‘‘ Theatre of the Greeks ’’, that the Persians and Arabs were entirely without 
it, isa mistake. See Royer’s ‘‘ Histoire Universelle du Théatre’’, Introd. 
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here one of many ‘“‘therefores” which have no relation to the context], 
‘originated from extemporaneous efforts; . . . . tragedy... . from 
those who led the dithyramb, but comedy from those who sung the 
Phallic verses, which even now in many cities remain in use”. And 
in the next chapter we have: ‘‘ The transitions, therefore” [again a 
meaningless conjunction |, ‘‘ of tragedy, and the causes through which 
they are produced, are not unknown; but [those of] comedy have 
escaped our knowledge. ... . For it was late before the magistrate 
gave a chorus to comedians.’ Whether ably interpreted or other- 
wise, the corrupt text of Aristotle is not a very satisfactory guide; but 
we may conclude that the civic authorities early accepted tragedy on 
religious grounds, and that comedy had more of a popular and un- 


official existence, though in time that too became so deeply. rooted as. 


to justify Plato in calling Athens a ‘‘theatrocracy”. The situation is 
well described, save for one fallacy, by M. Royer (‘‘ Histoire Univer- 
selle du Théatre”’, vol. i., p. 20): 


‘* Athens, where everybody lived in the open, was one vast religious and 
political theatre, where every citizen played a part, whether or not he 
appeared on the stage under the orders of the choragus. The priests of 
Eleusis played comedy in their temples to entice novices; in the Dionysia 
men clad themselves in deerskins to represent the god Pan ard the satyrs, 
and sang hymns, waving the thyrses and dancing to the sound of the 
cymbals. The canephore [basket-bearers], young virgins chosen from the 
highest families, marched in troops through the streets, and the roofs of 
the houses were covered with men holding torches to light their nocturnal 
processions. The Panathenz, festivals in hcnor of Minerva, had their 
lampadedromia [torch-races], their gymnastic combats, their songs and 
their dances. 

‘‘Thus in antiquity as in the Middle Ages, in Greece as in India, in 
France, in Spain, and throughout Europe, the theatre was born of the 
Church, and was originally but a plastic form of the celebration, of rites. 
When the monodies of the first dramatic authors—taking the place of the 
auletes [flute players] and citharodi [harpers] of the highways, who in turn 
succeeded the Homerids who paraded the streets singing epic fragments— 
became transformed into an actual art, and when this art passed from the 
hands of the priest into those of the magistrate; when there arose the great 
Eschylus, who for the single actor of Thespis and Phrynichus substituted 
duos recited by himself and a second personage, always aided by the lyric 
utterances of the choir; when this incomparable genius created the material 
of the scene, the cothurni, and the masques, the dramatic art was bodied in 
all its parts, and only awaited new intelligences to conduct it to perfection.” 


The fallacy complained of lies in the statement that the drama 
was born of the Church. M. Royer here follows that fashion of read- 
ing history backwards by which it is made out that all early art owes 
a debt to religion as such because it is always found associated with it 
—a doctrine which may be fitly balanced by the equally logical pro- 
position that religion owes its origin to the arts. Both take their rise 
alike and at once in the spontaneous emotion of primeval man, blend- 
ing in one rude ecstasy his exultations, his passionings, his aspirations, 
and his awe, in a manner which perhaps the simple witnessing of a 
Zulu war-dance may make more intelligible than will much anthropo- 
logical theorising. The song of the ‘Fratres Arvales’’, ancient 
to the ancients, was as much a lyric and dramatic outburst as a 
religious ceremony. 





This immemorial heredity of poetry and worship. 
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is to® well established to-day to leave any necessity for an answer to 
the @bsolete proposition of M. Patin that ‘“ the Greeks alone among 
Zuropean nations have received no poetic inspiration from other 
eoples”’. 
Supposing, then, we take Auschylus as representing drama just cut 
loose from ritual, we look to find in him relatively to his successors, in 
terms of our formula, an “incoherent homogeneity”? and in the 
development of Greek drama after him an approach to a ‘coherent 
heterogeneity’. In point of fact his innovations were in the latter 
direction ; his added actor and his curtailment of the chorus being a 
measure of specialisation, while his scheme as a whole is that of the 
earlier arbitrary blend of theology, homily, poetry, dancing, and reci- 
tation,’ all projected by the one artist, himself sharing in the perfor- 
mance. Sophccles presents a distinct advance on /lschylus in respect 
of complexity of construction, and Euripides a further development 
still.* As regards tragedy there is very little further material to go 
upon ; but we have it from Aristotle (Poet., c. ii.) that while Homer 
represents better men than exist, the tragedy-writer Cleophon imitated 
‘‘men as they are’’; and the same authority mentions (Poet., c. ix.) 
that Agatho* wrote a tragedy ‘‘ The Flower ”’, in which, instead of the 
usual refurbishing of a legend, ‘‘the things and the names are alike 
feigned, and yet it delights no less”. That means a further distinct 
specialisation of dramatic art proper, whether or not the art was 
stronger; and the contemporary distinction of Aristophanes and 
Menander entitles us to draw a general inference as to the line of 
evolution of Greek drama down to the period of national collapse. We 
may say broadly that that development was (1) from tragedy to comedy ; 
(2) from drama of which the purpose was to present to the people, 
in combination, poetry, early history, music, and explicit religious 
or ethical teaching, to drama of which the purpose was to entertain 
by reflecting contemporary life in the form of ingeniously constructed 
stories of intrigue; and (3) from plays in which the -performers 








1 <¢Tn dithyrambic or Bacchic hymns, and in the Vomes, which were also a species 
of hymn to Apollo and other deities, «// the means of imitation”’ [i.c.—as defined 
by Aristotle,—the flute, the lyre, the dance, the song, rhythmic verse, and personal 
decoration] ‘‘were employed éogether, and throughout: in tragedy and comedy, 
separately ; some of them in one part of the drama, and some in another. In the 
Moral part, however, at least, if nowhere else, a//, melody, rhythm, and words, 
must probably have been used a¢ ovce, as in the hymns.’’—Twining on Aristotle, 
** Poetic,’’ chap. i. 

2 On this compare Schlegel, ‘‘ Dramatic Literature,”” and Lessing, ‘“ Drama- 
turgy,’’ (cited by Schlegel). Aristotle says: ‘‘ Euripides, though he does not 
manage other things well, yet appears to be the most tragic of poets’’ (‘‘ Poetic,’’ 
chap. xiii.). The philosopher resented the poet’s introduction of non-tragic matter, 
however (chap. xv.). As regards construction, he lays it down (chap. xiii.) on the 
one hand, that ‘‘the composition of the most beautiful tragedy should not be simple, 
but complex ;’’ and on the other that ‘‘a plot which is well constructed should be 
rather single than double, though some say it should be the latter’’; propositions 
not quite intelligible side by side. 

3“ Agatho may, in some degree, be charged with having begun the decline of 
true tragedy. It was he who first commenced the practice of inserting choruses 
between the acts of the drama, which had no reference whatever to the circum- 
stances of the piece.’’—Donaldson, ‘‘ Theatre of the Greeks,”’ chap. i., sec. iii. The 
‘*decline’’ was really development. Plato (cited by Donaldson) praised Agatho 
for his literary excellences. 
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could hardly be said to act, having to represent ideal or 
supernatural personages in a conspicuously non-natural manner, to 
plays in which it was sought to supply actors with opportunities 
for creating interest by imitations of observed types of character. 
Aristotle again (Poet., c. xxvi.) gives us light by mentioning sympa- 
thetically how an idealist critic had called an actor of the day an ape 
for carrying imitation too far. From the works, next, of Menander’s 
declared adaptor, Terence, we may gather that the New Comedy was 
comparatively a matter of character-acting; and we know that 
Menander was a cultured man of the world. The plays of Plautus 
and Terence, of the latter especially, were clearly written for a stage 
on which mimetic art was in some degree aimed at; and seem hardly 
capable of being adequately played in the vast antique theatre, where 
the cothurnus and the voice-tube were not so much mere devices to 
idealise the performance as actual necessities of the situation. But if 
we get this notion from the plays of Plautus and Terence, much more 
must artful representation have been involved in the comedy of 
Menander, the admired of all later antiquity,’s whose superiority in 
delicacy and truth to his Roman imitators so powerfully struck Aulus 
Gellius and his friends, and is indeed sufficiently indicated to us by 
the parallel extracts given in that writer’s ‘‘ Attic Nights”. We may 
say, then, that the comedy of Menander was the possible product only 
of such a life as that of Athens, where the proportion of the cultured 
to the uncultured was probably larger than has ever existed in any 
other society ; and that even in Athens such comedy must have been 
caviare to many. What M. Pierron says (‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Romaine,”’ p. 115) d propos of the Roman comic writer Cecilius, points 
to Athens likewise: ‘‘ It was the people who had made the reputation 
of Cecilius, and not the fastidious connoisseurs, who read Menander”’. 


It will long be a literary fashion, doubtless, to speak of the 
development from the gigantesque outline and magnificent diction of 
the /Eschylean tragedy to the later realistic drama as a process of 
degeneration; but only a critical confusion of literary effect with 
dramatic effect can give color to such a judgment. A similar 
misconception is behind the common assumption that popular 
patronage of the Shaksperean drama to-day means a perception 
of Shakspere’s poetic greatness—a notion than which no conven- 
tional belief is further astray. The mass of the public in Athens 
saw in its great tragedian not the great master of language, but 
the constructor of a vaguely impressive story, in which the mere 
dialogue and choruses were effectively relieved by ‘‘ sensational” 
episodes, which involved machinery. Aristotle, while arguing for the 
literary superiority of the tragic to the epic method, notes (Poet., 
c. xxvi.) that literary men ‘‘say that the epopee is calculated for 
hearers of the better sort, on which account it does not require 
scenery ; but that tragedy is calculaied for the vulgar”. He rightly 
answers that ‘this accusation does not pertain to the poet, but to the 
actor,” though as against the actor it was still unreasonable; the truth 
being that Aristotle critically enjoyed tragedy in the study, while the 





1 It was not in contempt, but in compliment, that Czesar called Terence a ‘‘ half 
Menander’’. 
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purists connected with tragic poetry and mimetic art in themselves the 
dissatisfaction they felt on seeing how one-sidedly tragedy pleased the 
populace in the theatre, which was not and never will be the place for 
catching literary effects as such. If the drama was to hold its ground 
at all it must either develop more various human interest or run still 
more to spectacle, or do both. As it happened, it attained the first, 
with enough of the second to prevent the alienation of the populace; 
the reading class being thus attracted by, and instructed in, a new 
department of literary art, which appealed through acting to tastes 
present more or less in all classes. ‘he development, of course, was 
not actually from tragedy to comedy by direct transition ; but the first 
comedy of which we have record was manifestly a mere variation of 
the tragic formula; the collected titles of the plays of Epicharmus 
indicating these to have been on mythological subjects, while 
Athen:eus declares them to have been burlesques of tragedy (see 
Donaldson, c. ii., sec. 1). On the strength of Aristotle’s simple remark 
(Poet., c. v.) that ‘‘ Epicharmus and Phormis were the first to compose 
fables”, Donaldson credits the former with giving to each play “one 
single and unbroken fable” and regular dialogue; which is rather 
doubtful, considering that he wrote before Aischylus; but it is suffi- 
cient for us here to note that he invaded the poetic drama with some 
of the weapons of realism, and prepared the way for Aristophanes,' 
from whom to Menander the advance is still towards naturalism and 
treatment of character. The boisterous Satyric drama, which frater- 
nised with tragedy from the first, doubtless influenced the earlier 
growth. 

In the case of Menander, then, we have reached a ‘coherent 
heterogeneity ” in a drama which presents on the one hand observation 
of actual life, made for its own sake by a man who made a specialty 
of the study, and on the other the specialised codperation of actors 
who had to study human idiosyncrasy in order to give effect to his 
creations. The mere multiplication of actors involved such a develop- 
ment, which may be said to have commenced when Aischylus employed 
two instead of one. The artistically and structurally incoherent homo- 
geneity was at its typical stage—if we can say that drama had any 
typical stage in its emergence—when one performer was the sole offset 
to the chorus; and every addition to the cast involved some demand 
on the poet’s powers of invention; till the work of the dramatist 
became a thing that almost excluded his participation in the acting, 
causing him on the one hand to detach himselt from the function of 
the poet proper though he retained the verse form, and on the other 
to cultivate a faculty entirely distinct from the actor’s, while sub- 
jecting the powers of the latter in turn to new demands. But indeed 
the risks to temperament involved in the actor’s art, realised as they 
were in the lives and characters of the players, were enough to keep 





1 Donaldson has a confused note professing to have given the “ only solution 
which can be given of the curious fact that between the personality of the Phallic 
song, at the one end, and that of the Aristophanic drama at the other, there inter- 
vened a species of comedy very different from these two similar and opposite 
extremities—the mythological comedy of Epicharmus, Phormis, and Dinolochus’’. 
The ‘solution ’’ and the need for it are equally unintelligible. There are abundant 
points of kinship between Aristophanes and the burlesque of mythological tragedy. 
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the dramatist distinct from the performer. We know from Aulus 
Gellius that Aristotle, who discussed play-making con amore, expressed 
contempt for players. 


II. 


In the Roman theatre we have a growth originating in absolute 
reproduction of the drama of the Greeks; it being certain that the 
tragedies of Ennius, who was of Greek race, were extremely close 
copies of those of Euripides, and almost certain that his predecessor 
Livius Andronicus was an adaptor likewise. We must not, however, 
lose sight of the other borrowed element of the primitive Oscan farce 
with its string of buffooneries, which seems never to have really disap- 
peared from Italian life, even when comedy disappeared from the 
Roman theatre proper; and which in the time of Terence blossomed 
into a separate order of farcical comedy, the Atellan, so-called after 
the Oscan town of Atella, in the, Campania, where the original 
buffoonery was said to have arisen. The Etruscan histrios, who 
according to the tradition brought their performance to Rome on the 
solicitation of the plague-stricken citizens, appear to have simply 
danced to the flute, though their practice developed into the mixture of 
song and dance called the satura, from which etymologists derive the 
word satire—this in turn merging in the Atellan exodium, in which the 
Oscan and Etruscan lines converged. It is clear that the example of 
the Oscan farce colored the Grzeco-Roman comedy from the first. That 
did not arise till long after the New Comedy was virtually extinct at 
Athens. Livy’s account of Livius Andronicus, the enslaved Greek who 
arranged tragedies for the Romans about 230 3.c., indicates that even 
at that late date, sixty years after the death of Menander, the Roman 
public, now first treated to serious formal drama, were satisfied with a 
play in which the writer acted, danced, and sang. Nevius, who brought 
into the Latin drama a regular verse (Pierron, p. 38), followed Livius 
with tragedies on Roman subjects, and likewise wrote Roman comedies 
(the first comedia togata) which we may conclude to have had much of 
the old Atellan quality. And the social conditions were such as almost 
to force comedy to remain at that level ; for in Rome, almost from the 
first, the authorities, jealous of the beginnings of public criticism, held 
towards the comic stage that attitude of hostility which in later times 
has been such a powerful and maleficent factor in dramatic evolution. 
No doubt the comedian was often sufficiently offensive ; Nevius, for 
instance, seems to have fairly earned his banishment; but before 
Neevius the circumstance that plays had always to be performed by 
means of slaves brought an ineffaceable stigma of indignity on the 
profession. For one reason and another, actors, with the exception of 
those who performed in the Atel/ane and the exodia, were put to the 
ban of the city and the army; a procedure tolerably likely to foster 
their worse and blight their better tendencies; and though, as appears 
from the popularity of Roscius, this disability was not permanent,' 
it must have worked abundant harm. Contemned actors would 
naturally require plays which appealed to the lower tastes, and 





1Tt seems to have been intermittent, as in modern England. In 116 3.c., a 


generation before Roscius flourished, all ‘‘foreign showmongers’”’ were expelled 
from the city. 
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the lower tastes were sufficiently vigorous in Rome at any time 
apart from special cultivation of them. Outside the aristocracy, it 
was positively among the slaves alone that any artistic or literary 
culture was to be looked for, the captured Greek being the typical 
artist in a society where brute force and military dominance were the 
prevailing ideals. So that when Plautus (227—184 3.c.) set about 
adapting Greek comedy for the Roman stage, he found his natural 
model in Epicharmus, reputed the first Greek comic playwright (fl. 
b.c. 500—477); and when he took subjects from the New Comedy he 
almost invariably gave them the gross, farcical, boisterous turn that 
was natural to him and his environment. So too Cwcilius, born in 
Gaul and probably at first a slave, coarsened his Greek originals to 
the Roman standard (see Aulus Gellius, cited by Pierron, pp. 112— 
115); and when Terence, the young Carthaginian slave (fl. 166—158, 
B.C.), turned to playmaking the culture bestowed on him by his Roman 
purchaser, though he reproduced Menander with comparative delicacy, 
he yet by all contemporary account worked on a lower literary plane. 
Granting the merits claimed for his style, and granting also that he 
in some degree exhibits character, his plays are yet plays of mere 
incident and intrigue, appealing little to the subtler tastes which 
Menander was declared to have captivated. And there were sufficient 
reasons. In the second prologue to ‘“‘Hecyra”, which had been cut 
short by uproar on its first and second production, the actor is made 
to indicate the attitude of the populace toward its amusements :— 

‘‘When first I began to act in this play the shouting of boxers, together 
with the expectation of a rope-dancer, the flocking of hangers-on, the din, 
and the clamor of the women, forced me to stop short and leave. .... z 
bring it on again. In the first act I please; when in the middle a rumor 
comes that gladiators are to be brought out; the people rush together, make 
a tumult, shout, and fight for places; and I meanwhile cannot hold my 
ground,” 

And in Horace’s Epistles (B. II., i.) we have : 

‘‘Often, moreover, a bold poet is disheartened and discomfited when the 
majority, least in honor and worth, ignorant, stolid, ready to fight it out if 
the knights resist, call in the very middle of the piece for a bear or boxers; 
for these are what the mob applaud.” 

Before this progressive brutalisation of the Roman plebs,' little 
withstood by an aristocracy which was only brutal with a difference, 
drama was bound to sink earlier than any other art; and the end 
was that though in the age of Terence there were many dramatists, 
some placed by contemporary criticism higher than he, drama virtually 
expired with the republic, stricken first, as that was, by the social 
malady which the Gracchi so tragically failed to cure ; barbarised past 
hope by the fierce lust of conquest and the frenzy of civil war, and then 
overwhelmed in the bloody carnivals of Sulla. ‘‘ From the time of Caesar 
there is no more question either of the comedy of the mantle [v.c. 
with Greek subjects] or of the comedy of the toga [ /.c. that of which 
the subject was Roman]. If some poets tried, under the empire, to 
walk in the footsteps of Plautus or Afranius, they failed in the 








1 The view taken of the Roman audience by Steele (Spectator, No. 502) is utterly 
preposterous. 
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enterprise; not only have their works perished but posterity has not 
even deigned to tell us their names”’ (Pierron, p. 142). And tragedy 
had succumbed even earlier, its more purely literary interest having 
palled in due course. Already in the time of Horace mere spectacle 
was about as much to the taste of the knights as the comedy of the 
past generation, and at length, under the doomed empire, costume, 
procession, and pantomime were the sole remaining vestiges of the 
dramatic art. The tragedies of Seneca were the product of a dilettan- 
tist, writing his verses under no burden of consulting practical effect. 
Acting probably was at its best after new plays had ceased to be pro- 
duced: witness Cicero’s praise of Roscius for delicacy and truth: 
and it is noteworthy that the critic preferred the actor without his 
mask, thus indicating a developed taste for mimetic art. But this: 
eclectic appreciation could not restore life to the theatre; and in any 
case the statement of Plutarch that Roscius was an associate of the 
brutal Sulla, suggests misgivings. Cicero, it may be remembered, 
puts his income at about £50,000. 

Thus the drama of classic antiquity mirrors the development of the 
society which produced it; the element of decay in Greek civilisation 
being as clearly inferrible from what we know of the New Comedy as. 
the seeds of Roman corruption are to be detected in Plautus and 
Terence. The choice art of Menander portrayed a life that could not 
in the nature of things evolve further. The spirit of democracy kept 
Grecian life healthy even while woman played no human part in it; 
but when democracy went, there remained only the sexual and the 
other appetites to feed imagination. Philosophy there was, indeed, 
but it had no hold of life; and with woman in the position of mere: 
concubine, no man wishing matters otherwise, the spirit of progress, 
in the mere terms of the case, was non-existent. So Menander, who: 
embodied the perfection of cultured Greek criticism of real life, tied 
his plots of salacious intrigue, embroidering his deftly conducted action 
with studies of the eccentricities and non-sexual emotions and vices of 
an over-ripe, orientalised civilisation,—and no more: that is, he 
of necessity had no glimpse of the later evolved, which is the 
obscurer and profounder, half of the human heart. With the 
higher interests of character study, as we perceive them, he had 
nothing to do. The lover, in his formula, sought the female of 
his species, and, after sundry difficulties, obtained her; and for the 
rest the dotard, the miser, the braggart, the parasite, the courtesan 
and the slave, were held up to the light. For such art no more 
than for the art before it was there anything tragic but death; and 
equally little did it take cognisance of any episode that was not ex- 
ternal, visible, and audible. The case is adequately put in a passage 
in Mr. Donne’s ‘‘Essays on the Drama” (p. 19):—‘‘Of all Shakspere’s 
women, Lady Macbeth, Goneril, and Regan, would alone have been 
intelligible to a Greek spectator. Juliet, Imogen, and Hermione 
would have been enigmasto him. He would have approved Petruchio’s 
discipline and Iago’s imaginations. Beatrice and Rosalind he would 
assuredly have put down for hetzrze—no better than they should be.” 
That said, all is said. In Rome, doubtless, women had more of free- 
dom ; but it served chiefly to further corruption; it being impossible 
that any quality of theirs should countervail the depravation involved 
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in the nation’s whole career. And so, Christianity having in it no 
element either of intellectual or social regeneration for Greece or 
Rome, the drama of each nation, having intelligibly run its course, 
disappeared with its polity and civilisation, making way for the 
‘‘Chaos and Eldest Night” of re-born superstition and insurgent bar- 
barism. For five hundred years it had a part in antique European 
life—half the time a period of development in Greece ; the other half 
a period of mere imitative reproduction in Rome—and thrice five 
hundred years were to elapse before Christendom could shake off the 
intellectual torpor of its faith so far as to attempt to rival the achieve- 
ment of the Pagans. 
Joun Roperrson. 
(To be continued.) 
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MR. CARLILE TO REY. R. TAYLOR, AND REPLY. 
From Ricnwarp Carure, in the Giltspur Street Compter, to the Rev. 
Rosert Taytor, in [orsemonger Lane Gaol, with a box of Jones’ 
Prometheus and 17s. 6d. change of a sovereign. 


‘‘ Nascitur flammans et moritur flammans.”’ 
Admirable! There is a motto for you, Prometheus. 


Giltspur Street Compter, July 27th. 

The glorious 27th, drink to it, if it be in water. 

Dear Srr,—I have received your bulletin of yesterday this morning. 

It is absolutely necessary that you should put yourself, and allow your 
friends to put you, under a discipline. Let me proclaim that you will 
not see a friend until you can see a friend as I can see a friend—for free 
ingress and conversation in your gaol apartment. [ Yes! Yes/—R. 7.] 
This should have been determined at first, which would have most 
certainly been my determination. | Why not mention this before ?—R. T. | 
My view of your struggle in gaol is, that you have done many things 
most unwisely; and scarcely anything in reason according with the 
necessities of your situation.‘ [ Well, forgive me—R. T.| I will begin 
with granting one thing, and that is, that I had not conceived an idea 
of the existence of such an atrocious set of magisterial villains as have 
you in their clutches. [Nor J either —R. T.] I thought that I had 
met the worst in England in Dorsetshire, but I forget their crimes 
toward me when I contemplate those of the Surrey magistrates toward 
you. I fear there is amischief brewing for you [And so do /—R. 7.) 
of which you do not dream. [J have good nights, and don’t dream of any- 
thing.—k. T.| I do not rest on my own surmises so much as on the 
relation of the town whispers to this new regulation. I cannot say: 
more at present than that we have a formidable preparation for it. 
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You have, and it is well for you that you have, better friends than 
Robert Taylor. [TZ don’t like him so well as I did myself.—R. T. | 


For my part, I have determined that I will never partake of any 
indignity offered me; I would neither have seen a friend at the iron 
railings nor at the palisadings; I would have waited silently and 
patiently until there had been a barricade at which I could have seen 
and shaken hands with a friend. | What do you mean by barricade ?—R. T. | 


Retire to your cell. [JZ will—h. T.| Get in what books you can. 
Write to me by post, as much as you please and what you please. Only 
begin again to number the letters, and pray keep the number by you 
for reference in your journal, that there may be no doubt if a number 
be missing. Live as well as you can in food, and take what exercise 
your mind can bear under such restraint. [J woefully want air.—R. T. 
I think you will do well not to write to any person but to me [J will 
not.—R. 7.| unless it be in the shape of common civilities to your 
friends. Your two letters to Lord Melbourne do you no credit. The 
first was a silly effusion; the second absolutely an outrage. I fear 
your admirers will never be able to elect you to be a general or a states- 
man. You must alter very much ever to have my vote for either 
appointment. [JU] get your vote, and deserve it, too/—R. 7.| Your 
warfare is truly of the Church militant order. It is not precisely what 
we want in this ‘‘Age of Reason”. Your dignity is theatrical, and 
confined to the stage with an applauding audience. Have mercy upon 
your friends, and save them the means of saving you. [Jwill, J will, I 
will—k. 7T.| If you will be silent toward every person but me, 1 
will undertake to cheer you in your dungeon. { Agreed. Agreed. Upon my 
promise. Agreed.—R. T. | 

I want particularly, especially want the journal for which I wrote, 
and which you promised me on Saturday. [J/ere it is —R.7.| As 
matters now stand, I would have you sketch and send me daily a copy 
of your journal. Otherwise what you write in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol may be burnt in Horsemonger Lane Gaol. What you send to 
me is preserved in publicity, if it reach me. The want of this journal 
from you has spoiled my letter to Lord Melbourne this week, unless 
I succeed in getting it to-day. | This letter had been opened and read before 
delivered to me.—R. T.] 

I will send you my Exposure of Freemasonry. Study it—that is, 
get it by heart. [No; J won’t.—k. 7.| It may appear nonsense ; but 
if you do get it by heart, you will turn it to good account. You were 
deficient in your lectures of a knowledge of modern masonry. | Deficient 
only of knowledge not worth acquiring.—. T.| I send off this as soon 
as Thomas comes. If it reach you in time he may wait for an answer. 
When you say ‘ Liberty is lost for ever” if you are not brought out 
of that den, you mean, of course, your individual liberty [J ought to 
have meant so.—R. T.|. I cannot allow of that licence of language, 
which induces a man, one man, to think that all the world hinges on 
his fate. [Vo more can [—R. 7.| If you die in gaol, your death so 
brought about will but accelerate the general liberty of your survivors. 
[And weleome!—R. T.| But be patient for a (damned, not an 
‘‘eternal’’) little while, and if you love, or as you love, the progressing 
welfare of the human race J charge you not to kill yourself. [ On my honor, 
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my dear friend, I have never a thought at any moment of such a folly.— 
RZ] Ricwarp CaR.iLe. 

P.S.—It was a maxim of Cato’s never to travel by water when the 
journey could be made by land. Our gracious King, on Monday next, 
is about to travel by water because he is afraid to travel by land. He 
skall hear the name of Taylor and Horsemonger Lane Gaol. [ If. 
Watson brought me £1 14s. 0d., which had been collected at Windmill Street. 
—hk. T.) 

Suppose I say I will see nobody but the servant Thomas, as I have no 
right to subject my friends to humiliation? How am I get things carried 
backward and forward if I don’t see Thomas ? hk. T. 


From Roserr Taytor To JAMES WATrTSsON. 


Dear Mr. Warson,—As a fellow-prisoner and fellow-sufferer with 
you in different departments of one and the self-same just and great 
and glorious cause, I should owe you the best expression of my 
sympathies, even if I knew no more of youthan what might be learned 
from the sheets of the best and most manly and philosophical work 
that has ever been devoted to the moral emancipation of the laboring 
classes, the Working Man’s Friend; but its editor has been very 
especially my friend. And though my remembrances seem to me to 
be the most contemptible of any man’s alive, they are all that I am 
worth, and they are and shall be devoted to your service. You acted 
by me, Watson, in a peculiarly noble manner; I know more about it 
than it becomes me to speak of. It is index enough to say that you 
had been my friend, and that when I fell into trouble, then it was 
that you took your opportunity to feel and act by me as if that friend- 
ship had never for one minute been suspended. This was a nobility 
of soul which dukes and lords know nothing of. But you are a 
prisoner, my friend, and an oppressed and injured man; and I know 
the heart of a prisoner, and of such a prisoner, too sensibly and too 
smartingly to be capable of withholding the sweetness of a good- 
natured word when it is possible that I may have it in my power to 
pour that healing balsam on his afflictions. So, my friend, you will 
know how to apply it; but not all the gums of the blest Araby are of 
such sanative efficacy as to feel as you shall have a right to feel when 
you shall know that the most virtuous and excellent individual of the 
whole human race, whose good opinion I know you value, as I do, 
more than life itself, spoke of you to me on Saturday last in the very 
highest terms in which you could wish to be spoken of, though not 
higher than I could and did reach up to, and affix my most heart- 
felt and grateful confirmation. You have reason, then, to be able to 
outface the brow of bragging insolence and to stand firm afoot before 
the detestable petty tyrants who have nothing about them that would 
not make as great and consequential a personage of any unhanged 
thief as of themselves. Keep up your courage, Watson, for this 
reason, because you have a right to be courageous. 

Your petition against the banker Hoare was excellent, and most 
strikingly set from its judicious and modest temperance; but I 
calculate that your experience has taught you, as mine has, to limit 
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your expectations on petitioning to the effect of the exhibition merely 
of your wrongs, without a dream of probable redress. I want to find, 
if I can, a single instance (one out of the whole world’s history) of a 
petition which was ever granted on the claim and merit of the petition 
merely. To my mind, it seems that no petition ever was or will be 
successful but under the predicaments, either expressed or understood, 
of holding the petition in one hand with a brickbat in the other, so 
that the argument may be Utrum horum mavit. I much admire your 
excellent plan of affixing such striking and beautiful quotations from 
Shelley, Southey, Otway, ete. They indicate the man of taste, and, 
which is still a higher recommendation, the man of reading. You 
need not, I should suppose, confine yourself to the poets, nor make 
any scruple of repeating a quotation frequently when it may serve as 
an indication of the character of the matter of the number. The 
quotations seem to me to stand as guarantees for the diligence of the 
Editor, as it really is, and I know the effect to de so, that something 
like a resentful disgust arises in the mind of a true lover of knowledge 
when he sees his attention challenged to the writings of one whose 
writings show at once that he has never himself been a reader. This 
is fatal to the vapid compositions of some whose names you may guess 
at, who, although they do not profess to respect inspiration in others, 
act as if they believed they were inspired themselves. 

I was sorry to see that in your copy of the Sunday Coercion Bill 
you omit the very first sentence of the preamble, which sentence 
happens to be the most pregnantly mischievous, and to admit of the 
heavier battery of such artillery as religionists themselves would allow 
to be brought into play, of the whole piece of stuff. Mr. Hetherington 
strikes hard and well, but not on the nail’s head. There is, I know, 
a metaphysical warp and somethingness of the tabernacle about him that 
prevents the possibility of his putting in a hit at hypocrisy which 
would be likely to hurt it. It is all askew—about ‘‘ How does Sir 
Andrew Agnew know what the Lord’s holy will is?’’. The line of 
impingence would have come down vertically upon what might be 
fairly argued to be a blasphemous inuendo against the all-sufficient 
and only acceptable sacrifice of the death of Christ, whose sacrifice 
would afford no ground of faith and hope if it be not more acceptable 
to God, and infinitely more than any true and sincere worship which 
his creatures could offer him. You see the use which might be made 
of the followings-out of this suggestion, and so no more of it. But, 
Watson, all my auguries assure me that the Bill, hideous and horrible: 
as it is, will pass, and pass by means of that very indifference and con- 
tempt which its monstrous character provokes. It irritates me out 
of all politeness when I hear the shallow heedless noodles who know 
nothing of the machinations of priestcraft content with snapping the 
finger when they should clench the fist, and satisfied with crying 
out: O, it never can pass ; it’s impossible; it’stooabsurd! Aye! and the 
enemy wishes nothing more than this. By this indifference the duty of 
resistance will go begging, each one will put it off from himself, and 
the Bill will pass, while men sleep to awaken too late to the reality of 
the horror which they had deemed too improbable to be feared; and 
Who'd have thought it! and O, my God! will be the ejaculations of the 
thousands who shall see all the possible happiness of the poor man’s 
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existence crushed under the wheels of the Christian Juggernaut. No 
place to meet in for rational converse on his winter Sunday, no excursion 
into sweeter air in the summer; and then the suggestion of a repeal 
or modification of the Act, after it shall have once passed, will bring 
on a man such charges of Atheism, etc., etc., as there is not virtue 


enough in Mr. Hume, Roebuck, Cobbett, nor would be in Mr. Hether- 


ington himself, to venture to encounter. So hypocrisy will triumph, 
and the aristocrats, not being inconvenienced themselves, will neither 
feel nor care for the weight of the fetters on the working classes. My 
experience has shown me that there is no wickedness too wicked, no 
villainy too villainous, to be resorted to by the religious fiends, our 
tyrants, for the sanctification of their tyranny over us. They lie, they 
perjure, they trick, they catch, and all with such an air of solemn 
gravity as paralyses the power of resistance. But their power results 
from a principle which is fatally wanting among their opponents. 
They combine, they pull together, and are therefore omnipotent. We 
must learn a little of thisfrom them. The three individuals of the 
whole human race who have most opposed this principle are, it seems 
to me, Owen, Carlile, and Hetherington, who have each seemed to act 
as if they would rather sink the ship than sail together. Your con- 
verse with Hetherington will, I hope, tend to cure his mind of that 
mischievous and vitiating principle of Hetheringtonism, which gives 
an ugly cadence to every sentence he constructs, and warps him 
mightily from the rectitude which he propounds. If I should come 
out before you, I shall make it one of my first duties to come and see 
you, as it will be one of my first pleasures to shake hands with a man 
whom your superior philosophy shall have recovered from the sectarian 
littleness which lies like an incubus on his nobler nature. 
I remain, dear Watson, 
Yours, with great respect, 
Roxsert Taytor. 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol, April 8th, 1833, 

being the 644th day of my second martyrdom. 

Mr. James WATSON, 
33, Windmill Street ; 
or to be forwarded to him. 
Postage pd. ] 
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(Continued from page 92.) 
IV.—Guass. 

The manufacture and composition of glass.—W ondrous as are the tales 
told concerning the discovery of glass, when or by whom it was 
first made is not known. Certain it is that the making of glass must 
be classed amongst the most ancient of manufactures, but whether 
the credit of the discovery is due to the Phoenicians or the Egyptians, 
or to some even older nation, it is impossible to decide. It is popularly 
attributed to the Phoenicians, but glass vessels have been found 
in Egyptian tombs belonging to an earlier age than that in which the 
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Pheenicians were known to have worked in glass, and in tombs built 
more than 3,900 years ago pictures were found in which the Egyptians 
were represented in the act of making glass. Amongst the Greek 
writers Aristophanes is about the first to mention glass, and he alludes 
to the use of a lens as a burning glass; amongst the Romans 
Cicero is noted as the first, and he refers to the Egyptian glass. 
Alexandria was greatly celebrated for the glass made there, and when 
Egypt was conquered by Augustus a portion of the tribute was ordered 
to be paid in glass. 

A common kind of glass was very early made in Italy, but it was 
not until some Egyptian workers had been brought to Rome that 
Roman glass attained any celebrity. For several centuries Venice 
was the far-famed centre of the glass workers, and strict laws pro- 
hibited the workmen from divulging the secrets of their art to 
foreigners, and the chief of the Council of Ten was appointed to super- 
vise the glass-houses. At an early date, also, glass manufacturies 
were independently established in Germany, and it is to the German 
workers we owe our first glass painting and glass mirrors. 

In the sixteenth century Bohemia began to take front rank in the 
making of glass, and as the Venetian glass manufacture declined, the 
Bohemian was seen to replace it; but after a while the glass workers 
of Bohemia, like those of Venice, were induced to settle in other 
countries, and the art decayed in Bohemia also, only to be revived in 
either place during later years. In France glass has been made for 
several hundred years, but it had no special merit until the eighteenth 
century, after the introduction of some German workmen. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries German and Bohemian workmen 
carried their trade into Russia. In the United States no glass works 
were successfully established until the opening of the present century. 

Window glass was first made in England in the 15th century, but 
it is doubtful if it was of a very good quality. According to the 
Venerable Bede, however, glass was used for windows in English 
ecclesiastical buildings as early as the 7th century; in the windows of 
dwelling houses oiled paper and wooden lattices seem to have been 
used so late as the 13th century. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
some French workmen made the finest kind of window glass at 
Crutched Friars; a little later flint glass was manufactured at Savoy 
House in the Strand; and in 1670 the Duke of Buckingham brought 
some workmen from Venice, and looking glasses, coach windows, etc., 
were made at Lambeth. 

It is not merely that ancient peoples understood how to make glass, 
but they also understood the art of cutting, of coloring, and of 
decolorizing the glass they had made. An urn has been found of white 
glass, bearing patterns in white and blue, belonging to more than 
3,500 years ago, and also a moulded glass belonging to the same 
period. The beautiful Portland vase now in the British Museum is of 
deep blue, ornamented with white cameo-like figures, and was found 
in the tomb of Alexander Severus, who died in the year 235. The 
exquisite glass to be seen in the Museum is well worth a visit. Pliny’s. 
account of the preparation of colored glass and the materials used for 
its decolorization accords with the methods and materials employed at 
the present day. 
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Glass is composed of a mixture of various silicates. Silica (Si O*) 
is used in the form of sand, flint, or quartz, and is combined with an 
alkali (potassium or sodium), or alkaline earth (usually calcium), such 
as purified potashes, soda-ash, calc spar, or limestone. The use of 
sodium is avoided for the better kinds of glass, as it imparts a bluish 
color. 

The chief varieties of glass are: Bohemian glass, Crown glass, 
Bottle glass, and Flint glass. 

Bohemian glass is made from finely-powdered quartz and purified 
potashes. It is a mixture of the silicates of potassium (K* Si O*) and 
lime (Ca Si O*) with a trace of the oxides of aluminium (Al* 0") and 
iron (Fe*O*). It is almost perfectly colorless—one of the reasons why 
Bohemia was so famous for its glass centuries ago is that the purity 
of the materials obtainable there enabled the workers to turn out such 
beautifully colorless glass—is with difficulty fusible, and resists the 
action of acids. These latter qualities have made it of great use in 
the laboratory, where all good flasks, retorts, combustion tubing, and 
other apparatus required to withstand the action of heat or acids, are 
made of Bohemian glass. Bohemia also contributes glass for orna- 
mental purposes, mirrors, and drinking-glasses. 

Crown (Window or Plate) Glass is a mixture of the silicates of 
sodium (Na* Si O*) and lime with a little of the oxides of aluminium 
and iron. The constitution of the ancient Egyptian glass was appa- 
rently very similar, as also was that of the old Roman bottle-glass, the 
French, German, English, and Venetian plate glass. To obtain the 
alkali the French at one time used kelp (seaweed or wrack) ; the kelp 
was replaced during this century by soda-ash ; but of quite late years 
the soda-ash has been replaced by Siberian salt-cake. This reference 
to the use of kelp in glass manufacture reminds me of one of the stories 
told of the discovery of glass; it is somewhat as follows: Once upon a 
time (all true stories begin in this way) some sailors shipwrecked on a 
lonely coast desired to make a fire and cook some breakfast. The shore 
was sandy, and they had no stones wherewith to make a hearth, so after 
consideration a hearth was made of sand and seaweed. After their 
fire had been burning some time the sailors were alarmed to see their 
hearth begin to flow away in a transparent liquid stream. The fire 
was allowed to die out, and when the sailors examined the remains of 
what had been their hearth they found neither sand nor seaweed, but 
remarked instead that the sand (silica) and the seaweed (potassium 
and sodium) had mingled together to form a transparent mass. 
Verily, I say unto you, such was the discovery of cuass! Crown 
glass is harder but more fusible than Bohemian glass; it is also more 
easily acted on by acids. Moreover, it is not quite colorless, but has. 
a bluish shade on account of the sodium it contains. 

Bottle (or Green) glass is a mixture of the silicates of lime and soda 
with a greater proportion of the oxides of aluminium and iron than in 
the varieties already described, and it is to the varying proportion of 
the oxide of iron that the glass owes its green or brown shade. Com- 
mon colored sand is used, and almost any kind of alkaline and lime 
salts. The glass is very hard, and is attackable by acids according to 
the amount of silica it contains. 

Flint glass or crystal is called a ‘lead glass”. It is composed of a 
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mixture of the silicates of potassium and lead (PbSiO*). The silica 
was originally used in the form of burnt or ground flints, hence the 
name ‘“‘flint” glass. It is a disputed point whether it was first made 
in England or not; but it is regarded as a special product of our glass 
houses. Flint glass is characterised by its bright lustre, high specific 
gravity, and great refractive power. It is very fusible, and easily 
attacked by acids. 

A very pure kind of flint glass is known as heavy optical glass or 
crystal. Strass is also a flint glass, containing a very large amount of 
lead, which gives it a specially high refractive power. Strass is used 
for artificial gems, such as are commonly known as Paste. The imita- 
tion of gems is now carried to such a point of perfection that even 
adepts cannot always detect a fraud by mere inspection. A jeweller 


once told me that a diamond was the only gem that he could not be 


deceived about if he trusted to his sight only, even when aided by a 
magnifying glass. The great distinction between real gems and 
strass is, that the natural stones are so very much harder than those 
artificially prepared, and doubts may easily be determined by the use 


-of a file. 


The materials employed in making glass are ‘“‘fritted”’ into 
the melting pot, and one of the essentials of the ‘‘frit”, as the 
mixture is technically called, is ‘‘cullet”’, that is to say, broken or 
waste glass; this is used for the purpose of rendering the mass more 
fusible than it would be otherwise. Crucibles of fireclay are employed, 
open at the top if the fuel consist of charcoal or gas, closed at the top 
if the fuel be coal. After the mixture has fused, a layer—greater or 
less according to the impurities present—of salts which have escaped 
vitrification, is seen on the surface, and the glass is full of gas bubbles. 
These are removed by “fining”, in which process the heavier 
non-vitrified salts are made to subside and the gas bubbles to escape 
to the surface. Sometimes in order to get rid of the air bubbles— 
which, as we well know, altogether spoil the appearance of the glass— 
the liquid glass is poured into water; this reduces it to a very fine 
powder, which is then dried and reheated, speedily losing all traces of 


_ air bubbles. According to the purpose for which it is required the 


glass is either blown, cast in presses, or poured on to iron tables and 
rolled into plates. It is rather curious to note that the blowpipes and 
other of the tools used in the blowing of glass, as well as the bottles 
and other blown glass articles, are said to differ very little from the 
tools and bottles represented in the pictures found in the Theban 
tombs of Beni Hassan, which were built nearly 4,000 years ago. 

All worked glass must be carefully and slowly cooled, and the 
process of anzealing, as it is called, is of very great importance. Glass 
which has been quickly cooled is often very brittle and liable to fly 
to pieces if the smallest scratch be made on the inner surface; the 
reason for this is that glass is a very bad conductor of heat. It is 
worked up in its warm and viscid condition, and the articles made 
cool and solidify on the outside first; as the outer parts solidify they 
contract, whilst the inner parts are still warm and of different density ; 
hence a scratch or change of temperature will cause quickly cooled 
articles to fall to pieces suddenly. To insure proper annealing, glass 
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is cooled in an oven constructed for the purpose. The well known 
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Rupert's Drops are simply drops of badly annealed glass obtained by 
dropping the melted glass into cold water. When the tail of one of 
these drops is broken off, there is a slight explosion and the whole 
drop falls into a fine powder. 

Dr. Bernays gives a useful hint to careful housewives as to how 
they may ensure that their tumblers, etc. are well annealed. The 
tumblers, he says, should be placed in cold water and then a little 
hay spread over the surface. The water should be carefully and 
gradually brought to a boil, and then it should be allowed to slowly 
cool again, taking care not to remove the glasses until the water is 
quite cold. The hay prevents any sudden cooling of the surface of 
the water by contact with the air, and allows the water and glass in 
it to cool at a uniform rate throughout. 

CotorED Giass.—Amongst the most important properties of glass 
are transparency and colorlessness, but it is sometimes desirable to 
have opaque glass or to have it colored without loss of transparency. 
That we can have glass of the most varied and beautiful shades of 
color everyone knows, and the production of these colors is mainly 
due to the power of the fused alkalies and silicates to dissolve several 
of the metallic oxides. 

For at least a couple of hundred years the famous ruby-red glass 
has been obtained by the use of the purple of Cassius, a mixture of 
the chlorides of gold and tin, which took its name from its discoverer, 
Dr. Cassius. The production of the color is most remarkable, and 
chemists have never yet, so far as I know, been able to satisfactorily 
explain it. The glass is heated with the purple of Cassius or gold 
compound (the amount of gold required is exceedingly small), and on 
cooling it is quite colorless—“it comes ot of the fire as clear as 
crystal”; but put into the fire a second time and gently reheated to 
the fusing point the hitherto colorless mass changes to that beautiful 
ruby-red which is such a delight to the eye. The artificial ruby is 
produced by fusing together, cooling, fusing again, and keeping for 
about a day-and-a-half at a very high temperature, strass, antimony 
glass (an oxysulphide of antimony), and a minute quantity of purple 
of Cassius; the carbuncle requires a different proportion of the fore- 
going and a little of the black oxide of manganese (Mn 0*) in addition. 
A beautiful and intense red color may be given to glass without the 
use of purple of Cassius or gold compounds at all, by means of 
cuprous oxide (Cu? O). Care must be taken to prevent oxidation, 
because that would result in coloring the glass green; as it is, the 
glass is a light green on the first cooling, but becomes red after 
reheating. Colcothar or jewellers’ rouge (Ferric Oxide, Fe? 0*) will 
also color glass red, but not so brilliant a red as the purple of Cassius 
or cuprous oxide. 

Slue glass is obtained by the use of cobalt oxide (CoO). This 
gives a deep blue color, and analysis proves that cobalt has been used 
for this purpose from quite early times. The imitation sapphire con- 
tains about 1 part of cobalt oxide to 67 of strass. 

Cupric oxide (CuO) is used for coloring glass yrcen, and was used 
for this purpose at least 2,000 years ago, probably even earlier still. 
Chromium oxide (Cr*0*) gives an emerald green, and ferrous oxide 
(FeO) a dull bottle-green. The artificial emerald is made from strass, 
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cupric oxide, and a trace of chromium oxide. The beryl consists of 


strass, antimony glass, and a little cobalt oxide. 

Glass may be colored yellow by a variety of means: antimony 
glass, the oxide, chloride, and borate of silver, organic bodies—all 
give different shades of yellow; uranic oxide (U?O*) gives an opales- 
cent yellow. If ferric oxide (Fe? 0*) be present in considerable 
quantity it imparts a yellow tint. The topaz is prepared from strass, 
antimony glass, and a minute quantity of the purple of Cassius. 

Manganese sesquioxide (Mn* 0°) gives a violet color to glass, but is 
not so much used for coloring purposes as for decolorising, as we shall 
see lateron. The amethyst may be imitated by adding manganese 
dioxide (Mn 0°), cobalt oxide, and purple of Cassius to the strass. 

A mixture of the oxides of cobalt and manganese, or a mixture of 
a large quantity of ferric oxide with the oxide of cobalt or copper, 
will give black glass, and the sesquioxide of iridium (Ir*0*) gives a 
beautiful black opaque glass. 

Hypatita Brapitavcu Bonner. 
(To be continued.) 
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By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
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Next morning, Mr. Lind rose before his daughter was astir, and went 
to his club, where he breakfasted. He then went to the offices in 
Queen Victoria Street. Finding the board-room unoccupied, he sat 
down there, and said to one of the clerks, 

“Go and tell Mr. Conolly that I desire to speak to him, if he is 
disengaged. And if anyone wants to come in, say that I am busy 
here. I do not wish to be disturbed for half an hour or so.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said the clerk, departing. A minute later, he returned, 
and said, ‘“‘Mr. Con’ly is disengaged; and he says will you be so 
good as to come to his room, sir.” 

‘‘T told you to ask him to come here,” said Mr. Lind. 

‘‘That’s wot he said, sir,” said the clerk, deprecating this unlooked- 
for display of irritation. ‘‘Sh’ll I go to him, and tell him again?” 

“No, no: it does not matter,” said Mr. Lind, and walked out 
through the office. The clerk held the door open for him, and 
carefully closed it when he had passed through. 

‘‘Oh I sawy,” cried the clerk. ‘‘This is foine, this is.” 

‘¢ What’s the row ?”’ said another clerk. 

‘‘ Wy, ol’ Lind sends me in to Con’ly to come in to him into the 
board room. ‘ All right,’ says Con’ly: ‘ask him to come in ’eah to me.’ 
You should ’a seen the ol’ chap’s features wen I told him. ‘Humph!’ 
sez he: ‘I dezawyr’d you to sawy that he was to come in ’eah to me.’ 
‘Sh’ll I go’n tell him again?’ I sez, as cool as ennythink. ‘No,’ sez 
he, ‘I’ll go myself.’ That’s wot I lawyk in Con’ly. He takes them 
fellers down wen they trawy it on over him.” 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Lind went to Conolly’s room; returned his 
greeting by a dignified inclination of the head; and accepted, with 
a cold ‘Thank you”, the chair offered him. Conolly, who had 
received him cordially, checked himself. There was a pause, during 
which Mr. Lind lost countenance a little. Then Conolly sat down, 
and waited. 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Lind. ‘I have to speak to you with—with 
reference to—to a—a matter which has accidentally come to my 
knowledge. It would be painful and unnecessary—quite unnecessary, 
to go into particulars.” 

Conolly remained politely attentive, but said nothing. Mr. Lind 
began to feel very angry ; but this helped him to the point. 

‘“‘T merely wish—that is, I quite wish you to understand that any 
intimacy that may have arisen between you and—and a member of 
my family must—must, in short, be considered to be at anend. My 
daughter is—I may tell you—engaged to Mr. Sholto Douglas, whom 
you know ; and therefore—you understand.” 

‘Mr. Lind,” said Conolly decisively: ‘‘ your daughter is engaged 
to me.” 

Mr. Lind lost his temper, and rose, exclaiming, ‘“‘I beg you will 
not repeat that, either here or elsewhere.” 

‘‘Pray be seated,” said Conolly courteously. 

“T have nothing more to say, sir.” 

Conolly rose, as though the interview were concluded, and seemed 
to wait for his visitor to go. 

‘We understand one another, I presume,” said Mr. Lind dubiously. 

*‘ Not quite, I think,” said Conolly placably. ‘‘I should suggest 
our discussing the matter in full, now that we have a favorable oppor- 
tunity—if you will be so good.” 

Mr. Lind sat down, and said with condescension, ‘‘I am quite 
willing to listen to you.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Conolly. ‘‘ Will you tell me what your ob- 
jections are to my engagement with your daughter?” 

‘‘T had hoped, sir, that your common sense and knowledge of the 
world would have rendered an explanation superfluous.” 

‘‘My common sense and knowledge of the world have convinced 
me that it is impossible to be too explicit when there is a misunder- 
standing to be cleared up.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Conolly, 1 assure you I have no objection to explain 
myself—none whatever. I merely wished to spare you as far as pos- 
sible. Since you insist on my mentioning what I think you must be 
perfectly well aware of, I can only say that, from the point of view of 
English society, our positions are different; and therefore an engagement 
between you and any member of my family is unsuitable, and—in 
short—out of the question, however advantageous it might be to you. 
That is all.” 

Mr. Lind felt that he had had the better of that, and leaned back 
in his chair more confidently. Conolly did not reply immediately. 
He considered for a moment, and then said, weighing his words 
carefully, 

‘‘ Your daughter is a woman of great natural refinement, and delicate 
habits. She is not fit to be married to a foul-mouthed fellow, igno- 
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rant, dirty, besotted, and out of place in any company but that which 
surrounds the bar of a public house. That is probably your idea of 
a workman. But the fact of her having consented to marry me is 4 
sure proof that I do not answer to the description. And I should 
not have asked her consent if I had any fear of embarrassing her 
by my behavior in society. As you have hinted, it will be an advan- 
tage to me in some ways to havea lady for my wife; but I should 
have no difficulty in purchasing that advantage in a sufficiently high 
rank even with my present means, which I expect to increase largely 
in the course of some years. You, in fact, underrate your daughter’s 
personal excellencies when you assume that it was her position that 
induced me to seek her hand.’ 

‘*T am quite aware of my daughter’s advantages. They are addi- 
tional reasons against her contracting an imprudent marriage.” 

‘Precisely. But in what respect would her marriage with me be 
imprudent? I possess actual competence, and a prospect of wealth. 
I come of a long lived and healthy family. My name is beyond com- 
parison more widely known than yours.” (Mr. Lind recoiled.) ‘TI 
find myself everywhere treated with a certain degree of consideration, 
which an alliance with your daughter will not diminish.” 

‘In fact, you are conferring a great honor on my family by con- 
descending to marry into it?” 

‘A person who left Miss Lind’s individuality out of the question 
might plausibly hold that opinion. You must not condemn me for 
putting my position in the best possible light in order to reconcile you 
to an inevitable fact.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by an inevitable fact, sir?” 

‘“‘My marriage, of course. I assure you, Mr. Lind, that it will 
take place.” 

‘But I shall not permit it to take place. Do you think to ignore 
me in the matter?” 

‘Practically so. If you give your consent, I shall be glad for the 
sake of Marian, who will be gratified by it. But if you withhold it, 
we must dispense with it. By opposing us, you will simply—by 
making Marian’s home unbearable to her—precipitate the wedding.” 
Conolly, under the influence of having put the case neatly, here 
relaxed his manner so far as to rest his elbows on the table and look 
pleasantly at his visitor. 

‘Do you know to whom you are speaking?” said Mr. Lind, driven 
by rage and a growing fear of defeat into desperate self-assertion. 

‘‘T am speaking,”’ said Conolly with a smile, ‘‘to my future father- 
in-law.” 

‘‘T am a director of this company, of which you are the servant, as 
you shall find to your cost if you persist in holding insulting language 
to me.” 

‘‘Tf I found any director of this company allowing other than 
strictly business considerations to influence him at the Board, I 
should insist on his resigning.” 

Mr. Lind looked at him severely, then indignantly, then unsteadily, 
without moving him in the least. At last he said, more humbly, ‘I 
hope you will not abuse your position, Mr. Conolly. I do not know 
whether you have sufficient influence over Marian to induce her to 
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defy me; but, however that may be, I appeal to your better feelings. 
Put yourself in my place. If you had an only daughter ~ 

‘‘ Excuse my interrupting you,”’ said Conolly gently; ‘‘ but that 
will not advance the argument unless you put yourself in mine. 
Besides, I am pledged to Marian. If she asks me to break off the 
match, I shall release her instantly.” 

-¢You will bind yourself to do that?” 

‘*T cannot help myself. I have no more power to make her marry 
me than you have to prevent her.” 

“T have the authority of a parent. And I must tell you, Mr. 
Conolly, that it will be my duty to enlighten my poor child as to the 
effect a union with you must have on her social position. You have 
made the most of your celebrity and your prospects. She may be 
dazzled for the moment; but her good sense will come to the rescue 
yet, I am convinced.” 

‘“*T have certainly spared no pains to persuade her. But I did not 
go to work as you suppose: I flatter myself I made my imaginary 
disadvantages plead forme. Now that I have her consent, believe 
me, my position is secure. Unless the habit of her childhood can 
induce Marian to defer to your prejudice—you must allow me to call 
it so: it is really nothing more—she is mine.” 

Mr. Lind winced, recollecting how little his conduct towards Marian 
during her childhood was calculated to accustom her to his influence. 
“It seems to me, sir,” he said, suddenly thinking of a new form of 
reproach, ‘‘that, to use your own plain language, you are nothing 
more or less than a Radical.” 

‘‘ Radicalism is not considered a reproach amongst workmen,”’ said 
Conolly. 

‘‘T shall not fail to let her know the confidence with which you 
boast of your power over her.” 

‘‘T have simply endeavored to be candid with you, Mr. Lind. You 
know exactly how I stand. IiI have omitted anything, ask me, and 
I will tell you at once.” 

Mr. Lind rose. ‘‘I know quite as much as I care to know,” he 
said. ‘‘I distinctly object to and protest against all your proceedings, 
Mr. Conolly. If my daughter marries you, she shall have neither my 
countenance in society nor one solitary farthing of the fortune which I 
had destined for her. I recommend the latter point to your attention.” 

‘“‘T have considered it carefully, Mr. Lind; and I am satisfied with 
what she possesses in her own right.” 

‘“‘Oh! You have ascertained that, have you?” 

‘**T should hardly have proposed to marry her, but for her entire 
pecuniary independence of me.” 

‘Indeed. And have you explained to her that you wish to marry 
her for the sake of securing her income?” 

‘*‘T have explained to her everything that she is concerned to 
know; taking care, of course, to have full credit for my candor in 
doing so.” 

Mr. Lind, after regarding him with amazement for a moment, 
walked to the door. 

‘‘T am a gentleman,” he said, pausing there for a moment, “and 
too old-fashioned to discuss the obligations of good breeding with 
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a Radical. If I had believed you capable of the cynical impudence 
with which you have just met my remonstrances, I should have spared 
myself this meeting. Good morning.” 

‘‘Good morning,” said Conolly gravely. When the door closed, 
he sprang up and walked to and fro, chuckling, rubbing his hands, 
and occasionally uttering a short laugh. When he had sufficiently 
relieved himself by this exercise, he sat down at his desk, and wrote 
a note. 


‘“‘The Conolly Electro-Motor Company of London, Limited. 
** Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

‘‘ THs is to notify to your ever-radiant ladyship that I am fresh from 
an encounter with your father, who has retired in great wrath, defeated, 
but of opinion that he deserved no better for arguing with a Radical. I 
thought it better to put forth my strength at once in order to save future 
trouble. I send this post haste in order that you may be warned in case 
he should go straight home and scold you. I hope he will not annoy you 
much. I shall be at the Academy to-morrow at four.—E. C. 


Having despatched the office boy to Westbourne Terrace with this 
letter, Conolly went off to lunch. 

Mr. Lind, at the conclusion of the interview, had returned to the 
board room, where he met the Company’s secretary. 

“Tam just sending out the notices for a special board meeting,” 
said the secretary. ‘‘ Will Friday afternoon suit you?” 

‘“Yes. What special business have we?” 

“To arrange about these improvements Conolly wants to intro- 
duce.” 

‘¢ Will it be necessary for him to attend the meeting?” 

“Of course. He has to explain what he proposes to do; and I 
know he is rather keen about getting a lot of shares at present.” 

‘*T shall strongly oppose that, sir,” said Mr. Lind. ‘Mr. Conolly 
assumes far too much of the management of the Company; and I shall 
protest against his intrusion at any of the board meetings. I shall 
also object to the allotment of a single share in hisname. He is the 
paid servant of the Company—nothing more.” 

The secretary, startled and apologetic, replied, ‘“‘I did not know. 
I thought Mr. Conolly was on the best of terms with the Board.” 

‘He is on purely business terms with the Board.” 

‘* Of course?’ 

“I fear he is a very dangerous man. If the Board chooses to 
surrender the interests of the shareholders into his hands, I shall be 
no party to the transaction.” 

‘‘T have no doubt, myself,”’ said the secretary, lowering his voice, 
‘that, if we annoyed Conolly, he would not scruple to make us feel 
that we are to some extent under his thumb.” 

‘In what way, pray? What is to prevent the Board from dis- 
missing him on the spot, if it think fit?” 

**We couldnt very well do that. The other day the chairman 
pumped a new American hand as to whether we could do without 
Conolly at a pinch. The fellow said he believed the whole place would 
go to the deuce in a week without him. Besides, he has patents of 
improvements in his pocket which we cant but take up. We must 
keep him in good humor—for the present, at any rate.” 
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‘** We ought rather to keep him in check.” 

‘¢Yes, but who is to check him? He is monarch of all he surveys 
here. He never interferes with me; and, personally, I must say 
I find him a very nice fellow—dquiet, and not at all offensive. But of 
course I know nothing about his work. If I were to go among the 
men and ask a question, they wouldnt answer me.” 

‘‘Humph! No wonder. I have no doubt the workshops are 
hotbeds of the worst type of Radicalism. Well, what hour on Friday 
afternoon ?” 

‘Three o’clock, if you please, Mr. Lind. ‘Good day.” 

Whilst the secretary retired to his office to muse on the division 
which he foresaw in the councils of the Company, and to calculate 
which side it would be his interest to support, Mr. Lind went back to 
his club, where he lunched, and then to Westbourne Terrace, where 
he was informed that the young ladies were together in the drawing- 
room. Some minutes later, Marian, discussing Conolly’s letter with 
Elinor, was interrupted by a servant, who informed her that her 
father desired to see her in the study. 

‘‘Now for it, Marian,” said Nelly, when the servant was gone. 
+‘Remember that you have to meet the most unreasonable of adver- 
saries, a parent asserting his proprietary rights in his child. Dont 
be sentimental. Leave that to him: he will be full of a father’s 
anguish on discovering that his cherished daughter has feelings and 
interests of her own. Besides, Ned has crushed him; and he will 
try to crush you in revenge.” 


‘‘T wish I were not so nervous,” said Marian. ‘I am not really 
afraid; but, for all that, my heart is beating very unpleasantly.”’ 
‘‘T wish I were in your place,” said Elinor. ‘‘I feel like a 


charger at the sound of the trumpet.” 

‘‘T am glad, for poor papa’s sake, that you are not,” said Marian, 
going out. 

When she knocked at the study door, her father’s voice, as he bade 
her come in, impressed her more than ever before. He was seated behind 
the writing-table, in front of which a chair was set for his daughter. 
She, unaccustomed from her childhood to submit to any constraint but 
that which the position as a guest which she had so often occupied 
had trained her to impose on herself, was rather roused than awed by 
this magisterial arrangement. She sat down with less than her usual 
grace of manner, and looked at him with her brows knitted. It was 
one of the rare moments in which she reminded him of her mother. 
An angry impulse to bid her not dare look so at him almost got the 
better of him. Nevertheless he began prudently with a carefully pre- 
meditated speech. 

‘It is my duty, Marian,” he said gravely, ‘‘to speak of the state- 
ment you made last night. We need not allude to the painful scene 
which took place then: better let that rest and be forgotten as soon as 
possible. But the discovery of what you have been doing without my 
knowledge has cost me a sleepless night and a great deal of anxiety. 
I wish to reason with you now quite calmly and dispassionately; and 
I trust you will remember that I am older and have far more expe- 
rience of the world than you, and that I am a better judge of your 
interests than you yourself can possibly be. Ahem! I have been 
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this morning to the City, where I saw Mr. Conolly, and endeavored to 
make him understand the true nature of his conduct towards me—and, 


I may add, towards you—in working his way clandestinely into an inti- 


macy with you. I shall not describe to you what passed ; but I may say 
that I have found him to be a person with whom you could not hope 
for a day’s happiness. Even apart from his habits and tastes, which 
are those of a mere workman, his social and, I fear, his religious views 
are such as no lady, no properly-minded woman of any class, could sym- 
pathize with. You will a better able to judge of his character when I tell 
you that he informed me of his having taken care, before making any 
advances to you, to ascertain how much money you had. He boasted 
in the coarsest terms of his complete influence over you, evidently 
without a suspicion of the impression of venality and indelicacy which 
his words were calculated to make on me. Besides, Marian, I am 
sure you would not like to contract a marriage which would give mo 
the greatest pain; which would offend my family; and which would 
have the effect of shutting you out from all good society.” 

‘“‘'You are mistaken in him, papa.” 

‘IT beg you will allow me to finish, Marian.” (He had to 
think for a moment before he could substantiate this pretence of 
having something more to say). ‘I have quite made up my mind, 
from personal observation of Mr. Conolly, that even an ordinary 
acquaintance between you is out of the question. I, in short, refuse 
to allow anything of the kind to proceed; and I must ask you to 
respect my wishes in the matter. There is another subject which I 
will take this opportunity of mentioning; but as I have no desire to 
force your inclinations, I shall not press you for a declaration of your 
feelings at present. Sholto Douglas - 

“7 do not want to hear anything about Sholto Douglas,” said 
Marian, rising. 

‘“*T expect you, Marian, to listen to what I have to say.” 

‘On that subject, I will not listen. I have felt very sore and 
angry ever since you told me last night to leave the room when Sholto 
insulted me, as if I was the aggressor.” 

‘‘ Angry! Iam sorry to hear you say so to me.” 

“Tt is better to say so than to think so. There is no use in going 
on with this conversation, papa. It will only lead to more bitterness 
between us; and I had enough of that when I tasted it for the first 
time last night. We will never agree about Mr. Conolly. I have 
promised to marry him; and therefore I am not free to withdraw even 
if I wished to.” 

‘‘A promise made by you without my sanction is not binding. 





And—listen to me, if you please—I have obtained Mr. Conolly’s. 


express assurance that if you wish to withdraw, he is perfectly willing 
that you should.” 

‘‘Of course. He would not marry me if I did not wish it.” 

“But he is willing that you should withdraw. He leaves you 
quite free.” 

‘*Yes; and, as you told me, he is quite confident that I will keep 
faith with him; and so I will. I have had a letter from him since 
you saw him.” 

“What!” said Mr. Lind, rising also. 
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‘‘Dont let us quarrel, papa,” said Marian, appealingly. ‘‘ Why 
may I not marry whom I please ?” 

‘“‘T do not seek to prevent your doing so. I have carefully 
abstained from influencing you with regard to Sholto Douglas. But 
this is a totally different question. It is my duty to save you from 
disgracing yourself.” 

‘Where is the disgrace? Mr. Conolly is an eminent man. I am 
not poor, and can afford to marry one whom I can respect. I can 
respect him. What objection have youto him? I am sure he is far 
superior to Sholto.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Douglas is a gentleman, Marian: Mr. Conolly is not; and it 
is out of the question for you to ally yourself with a—a member of the 
proletariat, however skilful he may be in his handicraft.” 

‘‘ What 7s a gentleman, papa ?” 

‘* A gentleman, Marian, is one who is well born and well bred, 
and who has that peculiar tone and culture which can only be acquired 
by intercourse with the best society. I think you should know that 
as wellasI. I hope you do not put these questions from a desire to 
argue with me.” 

‘‘T only wish to do what is right. Surely there is no harm in 
arguing when one is not convinced.” 

‘‘Humph! Well, I have said all that is necessary. I feel sure 
that you will not take any step calculated to inflict pain on me—at 
least, an act of selfishness on your part would be a new and shocking 
experience for me.” 

‘That is a very unfair way of putting it, papa. You give me no 
good reason for breaking my word, and making myself unhappy ; and 
yet you accuse me of selfishness in hesitating to do both.” 

**T think I have already given you my assurance, weighted as it 
is by my age, my experience, my regard for your welfare, and, I hope, 
my authority as a parent, that both your honor and happiness will 
be secured by your obeying me, and forfeited by following your own 
headstrong inclinations.” 

Marian, almost crushed by this, hesitated a moment, twisting her 
fingers and looking pitiably at him. Then she thought of Conolly ; 
rallied; and said, ‘‘I can only say that I am sorry to disagree with 
you; but I am not convinced.” 

‘Do you mean that you refuse to obey me?” 

‘“*T cannot obey you in this matter, papa. I——” 

‘‘That is enough,” said Mr. Lind gravely, beginning to busy 
himself with the writing materials. Marian for a moment seemed 
about to protest against this dismissal. Then she checked herself 
and went out of the room, closing the door quite quietly behind her. 

‘¢ Well,” said Elinor, when her cousin rejoined her in the drawing 
room, ‘‘ have you been selfish and disobedient? Have you lacerated 
a father’s heart ?” 

‘‘He is thoroughly unfair,” said Marian. ‘ However, it all comes 
to this: he is annoyed at my wanting to marry Ned; and I believe 
there will be no more peace for me until I am in a house of my own. 
What shall we do in the meantime? Where shall we go? I cannot 
stay here.” 

‘““Why not? Uncle Reginald will sulk; sit at dinner without 
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speaking to us; and keep out of our way as muchas hecan. But 
you can talk tome: we neednt mind him. It is he who will be out 
in the cold, biting his nose to vex his face. Such a state of things is 
new to you; but I have survived weeks of it without a single sym- 
pathizer, and been none the worse except perhaps in temper. He 
will pretend to be inexorable at first; then he will come down to 
wounded affection; and he will end by giving in.” 


‘““No, Nelly, I couldnt endure that sort of existence. If people 
‘cannot remain friends they should separate at once. I will not sleep 
in this house to-night.” 

‘‘Hurrah!” cried Miss McQuench. ‘That will be beginning 
the war with spirit. If I were in your place, I would stay, and fight 
it out at close quarters—I would make myself so disagreeable that 
nobody can imagine what life in this house would be. But your 
plan is the best—if you really mean it.” 

‘Certainly I mean it. Where shall we go, Nelly?” 

“Hm. I am afraid none of the family would make us very 
comfortable under the circumstances, except Marmaduke. It would 
be a splendid joke to go to West Kensington, except that it would tell 
as much against us and Ned as against the Roman father. I have it! 
We will go to Mrs. Toplis’s in St. Mary’s Terrace: my mother always 
stays there when she is in town. Mrs. Toplis knows us: if she has a 
room to spare she will give it to us without making any bother.” 

‘“‘Yes, that will do. Are you ready to come now?” 

‘If you can possibly wait five minutes I should like to put on my 
hat and change my boots. We will have to come back and pack up 
when we have settled about the room. We cannot go without clothes. 
I should like to have a nightdress, at least. Have you any money?” 

‘*T have the housekeeping money; but that, of course, I shall not 
take. I have thirty pounds of my own.” 

‘‘And I have my old stocking, which contains nearly seventeen. 
Say fifty in round numbers. That will keep us going very comfortably 
for a month.” 

‘‘Ridiculous! It will last longer than that. Oh!” 

“Well?” 

““We mustnt go, after all. I forgot you.” 

‘* What of me?” 

‘‘ Where will you go when I am married? You cant live by your- 
‘self; and papa may not welcome you back here if you take my part 
against him.” 

‘‘He would not, in any case; so it makes no difference tome. I 
an go home if the worst comes to the worst. It does not matter: my 
present luxurious existence must come to an end some time or another, 
whether you leave this or not.” 

“T am sure Ned will not object to your continuing with me, if I 
ask him.” 

‘‘No, poor fellow. He wont object—at first; but he might not 
like it. You have no right to inflict me on him. No: I adhere to 
my resolution on that point. Send for the carriage. It is time for us 
to be off; and Mrs. Toplis will be more impressed if we come in state 
than if we trudge afoot.” 
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**Hush,” said Marian, who was standing near the window. ‘Here 
is George, with a face full of importance.” 

“Uncle Reginald has written to him,” said Elinor. 

“Then the sooner we go, the better,” said Marian. ‘I do not 
care to have the whole argument over again with George.” 

As they passed through the hall on their way out they met the 
clergyman. 

‘Well, George,” said Elinor: “ how are the heathen getting on in 
Belgravia ? You look lively.” 

“Are you going out, Marian?” he said, solemnly disregarding 
his cousin’s banter. 

“We are going to engage a couple of rooms for some errant 
members of the family,” said Elinor. ‘‘May we give you as a 
reference ?” 

‘“‘Certainly. I may want to speak to you before I go, Marian. 
When will you return ?” 

“‘T do not know. Probably we shall not be long. You will have 
plenty of opportunities, in any case.” 

‘* Will you walk into the study, please sir,” said a servant. 








Che Ores of the Useful Wetals, 


senanicaslipbnianuite 
(Continued from page 89.) 

We are now within perilous distance of the curious lingo of the 
miner, for we approach the subject of lodes and gash veins, horses and 
riders, stockwerks, wheals, gossan, peachy, caple, pryan, flookan, 
grouan, and all the other outlandish terms of the subterranean 
population. 

Mining is a very risky and adventurous business. One reason, 
amongst others, for this is the difficulty of ascertaining at the onset 
the whereabouts under the surface of the coveted ores; and another 
is the fatal liability, ever staring the prospector in the face, of the 
supply being suddenly cut off when a lode jas been discovered, and 
appearances look ever so favorable. There have been people who 
have made pretence of the ability, with the use of the divining rod, to 
discover the position of the ores; and, what is a more interesting fact, 
there have not been wanting silly people who have suffered themselves 
to be deluded by such foolishness. Many thousands of pounds have 
been wasted in vain attempts to discover veins where a little scientific 
knowledge would have sufficed to deter from the endeavor. The rich 
stores of metals which the earth keeps in secret occur in deposits of 
very varied character. Let it be our next object to learn some of the 
facts about the nature of these deposits. 

On the ground floor of the Jermyn Street Museum—the most 
beautifully arranged of all our museums—is a massive specimen of 
rock removed bodily from a metallic vein. We mention this because 
it illustrates one of the ways, and perhaps the most typical of ways, 
in which metallic ores occur in the earth. It will be found as we 
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proceed that the deposits of these ores are most diverse in their 
character, the mode of occurrence being determined by the origin of 
the deposits. Apart from the discomfort of being ignorant of the 
sources whence are derived those materials that contribute so exten- 
sively to our everyday requirements, an amount of pleasure is lost 
which an endeavor to remove that ignorance is sure to bring. So, at 
least, we think: perhaps we are prejudiced. The whole subject is 
pregnant with poetry and romance, though it is not our forte to express 
it. Yet it is felt none the less. All science is full of it, and it is the 
charm of science. Let it not be imagined that the study of science 
makes one’s nature hard; such an idea is a libel on that which is best. 
Who can penetrate the recesses of the rugged earth, and follow the 
caves and fissures of Old Vulcan, without stopping occasionally to 
recover breath lost by a rush of the imagination? But possibly a 
visit to these shades, an actual visit, may be needed before the 
situation and its romance can be appreciated. This the writer has paid 
many times over; with the weirdness of the underground he is 
familiar. It must be confessed that a journey thitherward is not a 
primrose path, but it is often bespangled with gems: it is not to be 
pursued with black coat and kid gloves, but to the observant it affords 
its reward of information and ideas. The fastidious must be content 
with seeing the products set out in glass cases in the museums, and if 
even there the poetic halo is not visible, the fault is with the visitor. 
To straightforward facts, however, we must return, and leave the 
reader to fill in for himself the rest. 

The massive specimen in the museum referred to came from a 
“lode’’. <A lode is a fissure in rocks lined on each side by metallic 
material. The lining may be so thick as to meet in the middle of the 
fissure and completely choke it. The strata in which lodes abound are 
all of the very oldest—Paleozoic—and the irregularity of these is 
such as to need the accumulated results of generations of geologists 
and geological observation to master them, and reduce them to an in- 
telligible system ; and yet the lodes are madder still in their behavior. 
Notwithstanding all their madness, however, they have a certain 
method. Hence the experienced miner is seldom completely 
baffled. The term “lode” itself, perhaps, has come from the same 
root as the word ‘‘loadstone”, and may be connected with the verb 
‘to lead”. During the extensive disturbances, thrusting, folding, 
crumpling, and the like, which the old rocks have had to endure from 
the uneasy strugglings of the internal monster, it is easy to imagine 
that numerous cracks must have been occasioned in their mass, and 
that in many instances these cracks or fissures must have been opened 
out by the separation of their walls, or ‘“‘cheeks”. Such openings 
would form channels for the circulation of underground waters, and of 
the gases which are evolved as the result of various operations being 
carried on in the great terrestrial laboratory; and that these waters 
and gases have had immense periods of time during which to act and 
to deposit the substances which now fill the fissures will be gathered 
from indications afforded us of the age of the latter. An example 
from Flintshire will furnish an idea as to how the age may be esti- 
mated. Here extensive lodes, filled with lead ore, cut deeply through 
Carboniferous, and Upper and Lower Silurian Rocks; but nowhere do 
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they rise up into the coal measures at the summit of the Carboniferous 
system. Where the Millstone Grit (a member of the Carboniferous 
system) is overlaid by coal measures, the veins come to an abrupt 
termination at the junction of the two sets of strata. Thus the 
immense age of these lodes may be seen: they are older than the coal 
measures. 

A few words about lodes must conclude this chapter. In the next 
number we shall attempt to describe deposits of ores other than 
lodes, and afterwards the different ores themselves and the ways in 
which they are obtained from mother Earth. 

In the oldest rocks, which, as already stated, are almost always 
found to have been extensively disturbed, are innumerable cracks, 
fissures, or veins, filled up with materials of a different character from 
the ‘‘ country’ rock—viz., the rock forming the strata in which the 
veins occur. It is not necessary that a fissure should be filled with 
metallic minerals in order that it should become a lode; but when it 
is so filled, it is called a metalliferous vein or lode. A lode may 
traverse the earth horizontally for a great distance; the direction is 
called its strike. The depth to which it may go is very uncertain; 
being due to dislocations in the crust, the downward extent may be 
immense. ‘There are many cases in which the opposite walls of a vein 
do not coincide, owing to one side of the dislocation having been lifted 
up or dropped down from the level of the other side. This to geo- 
logists is known as a “fault”, and miners in some parts call it a 
“trouble”. The displacement may be slight, or it may be several 
hundred feet. A well-known fault in North Britain has a “ throw” of 
ten thousand feet—that is to say, the beds on one side have been 
shifted to that vast extent. In one place, one effect of such a disloca- 
tion has been to turn up on end the strata for a distance of two miles 
from the line of fault! If the course of the shift has undulated, a 
very slight movement will cause the fissure to exhibit the not uncom- 
mon feature of alternately narrowing and widening itself. If such a 
fissure should become a metallic lode, by getting filled with ore, the 
ore winners would be constantly coming to places where the vein 
narrowed in a most annoying manner, ofttimes to a width allowing the 
blade of a penknife to measure it edgeways. The miner, however, 
will follow a very thin film of ore in reasonable expectation of finding 
it presently increase in thickness. The movement of the sides of a 
fissure against each other has the effect of polishing them, and they 
are then said to be ‘‘slickensided”. Examples of ‘slickensides ” 
may be seen in the museums. 

Veins sometimes assume a vertical position for a greater or less 
distance, but the far more common event is to find them inclined from 
the vertical; and their inclination, expressed in degrees, from the 
vertical in some localities, and from the horizontal line in others, is 
their ‘“‘dip’’. In this case the wall or cheek on the higher side is 
called the hanging wall, while that on the lower side is the foot wall. 
The inclination averages about 20°, though it is not generally more 
than 10° in the North of England, and not less than 25° in Cornwall. 
The dip is seldom uniform over long distances, as the vein may turn 
about, become vertical, and heave over in the opposite direction. 

Gash veins are fissures which thin out as they descend from the 
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surface. At the surface they may be wide. Where the veins run 
parallel to the strata, and the latter have suffered from disturbance 
and denudation, gash veins may be only fragmentary portions of what 
were once ordinary veins. They may in some instances, however, 
represent nothing but surface fissures which have been filled up with 
mineral matter. 

The terminology of mining is not a little singular. From time to 
time words occur which, to the uninitiated, convey no meaning that 
looks relevant to the subject. Thus a lode is said to “‘ horse”, under 
certain circumstances. During those earth movements which have 
caused the numerous rents in the crust, it was hardly to be expected 
that all fissures should be cleanly made. On the other hand, the 
sides of the rents break off in large or small masses, either during the 
disturbance or subsequently to it. We have often seen in the 
cavernous passages of the underground huge fragments of rock resting 
at their lower end on one side of the passage, and at their upper end 
on the other side. In this way veins have been divided into branching 
portions; and very often from the same causes masses of the 
‘country’ rock are found completely separated from the sides of the 
vein, and wholly enclosed in the metallic or earthy substances which 
fill the fissure. Such masses are in some localities called ‘“ horses”, 
while in others they are known as ‘‘riders”’. 

If the ramifications become very numerous, and give the appear- 
ance of considerable and confused fracture of a particular area—if, 
in fact, a large piece of ‘‘country”’ is intersected by a dense network 
of veins interlacing in any and every direction, we get what is known 
in Germany as a stockwerk. In such a case, as will be easily sup- 
posed, the methods of winning the ore will be very different from the 
ordinary working of lodes. 

Some authors have affected to show that all the great mountain 
chains of the world run approximately in a general direction north- 
east and south-west, and that the most productive mineral veins are 
in a direction generally at right angles to that of the mountain chains. 
Without at all subscribing to this rather fanciful theory, we must 
allow that when lateral pressure is upheaving the earth along a more 
or less definite direction the great dislocations will also follow a par- 
ticular direction. But such disturbances belong to various periods, 
and it is only by a stretch of facts.that the general direction of the 
Andes can be regarded as approximately the same as that of the great 
Eurasian ridges. It is a fact, however, that for a given locality lodes 
taking a particular direction are more productive than others which 
may only deviate a few degrees. An explanation of this, perhaps 
somewhat speculative, but yet plausible, is that one set of fissures were 
made when salts of the metals of one kind were circulating in the 
neighboring rocks, and another set when salts of the metals of a 
different kind were in similar manner abundant. W. Mawer. 
(To be continued.) 
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Creed of Materialism. 
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THERE exists inherent in all matter a certain life-principle, a ten- 
dency towards change, and this changeful tendency has resulted 
throughout the whole natural universe in a gradual progress, an 
evolution, from a state ‘“‘of indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
state of definite, coherent heterogeneity”; and, life ever tending to 
multiply in its types and to pass into more and more complex states 
and actions, such poorly-developed types as fail to adapt themselves 
to the conditions of change must necessarily tend to wither and die 
out, leaving the fitter to survive. 


This changeful life-principle, inherent in matter, has gradually 
developed itself into consciousness, at first passive, then active, and 
this active consciousness, ever extending in its action, has risen from 
simple desire to lofty aspiration, from blind propensity to reasoning 
intellect. 

Mind itself is a mere property of matter, the life-principle whereby 
the latter is developed. When the mind is simple in its operation, 
the matter is also simple in its composition; the atoms floating in 
space merely tend to approach one another and cohere. It is as the 
mind developes that the matter changes. The life-principle in all 
nature is the same, differing only in complexity of operation. The. 
various tendencies which sway the human mind and which devote 
it to ambition, to religion, or to science, are not in reality more 
wonderful than the tendency which impels two ships to approach 
each other in a calm. The difference between the mind of the ship. 
and the mind of the man is only one of degree. 


The great law of material nature is the adaptation of means to 
ends, and in the enunciation of this simple and self-apparent principle 
is contained, not merely the germ, but the totality of all truth, whether 
mental, moral, or religious. 

The present progress of the mind is threefold—intellectual, moral, 
and religious. Beyond a certain point the intellectual cannot proceed 
without the moral, nor beyond another point can the moral without 
the religious. But it is the intellectual itself that gives birth to the 
moral, and the moral that gives birth to the religious. 


By three distinct stages in man’s adaptation to the conditions of 
existence, these three instincts—intellectual, moral, and religious—are 
evolved. 

The first adaptation of the primeval man, equally with all the rest 
of nature, to the conditions of his existence, is simply his utilisation 
of the means for supporting individual existence: in conscious effort to 
support life, resulting in the formation of the intellect. 

Man’s second adaptation to external conditions consists in his re- 
cognition of the presence of other beings similarly constituted and 
having like desires with himself. This recognition gradually impels 
each to restrict his sphere of action by the like spheres of others—a 
restriction which, it is true, is at first observed only from fear, but 
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which at length ripens into a moral sentiment, which orders that, 
whilst each pursues as nature prompts him the gratification of his 
desires, he at the same time accords to all others a like liberty, thus 
recognising such natural claims as we term rights. 

Man’s third adaptation to the conditions of existence is but a 
further extension of the previous adaptations. It consists in the 
gradual rise of social sympathy and industrial co-operation. No 
longer content with simply allowing to others equal spheres of 
action with himself, he now seeks to enlarge the spheres of all, and, 
extending his sympathy firstly to the family, then to the tribe, and 
lastly to the species at large, he strives to help others beside himself 
towards the final goal of all human effort—the attainment of happi- 
ness. 

Thus from man’s first state of malevolent selfishness he passes to 
one of passive morality, finally to emerge in one of active benevolence. 

Here, then, we have a purely material philosophy—a material 
morality and a material religion. 

Morality consists in according to others spheres of action equal in 
extent to what we enjoy ourselves. It is contained in the grand prin- 
ciple: ‘‘ Every man has liberty to do all that he pleases, provided he 
infringes not the like liberty of others.” 

Religion consists in the cultivation of mutual sympathy, and in 
the endeavor of each individual to enlarge the spheres of action and 
consequent enjoyment of all his fellow-creatures. It is the sentiment 
of love, whereby may be obtained for each and for all the greatest 
possible extension of liberty of action, of consequent gratification of 
desire and resultant happiness. 

In a word, our morality is Liberty, our religion is Philanthropy. 

The basis of both, still and for ever, lies in the material universe. 
An injustice or error here will mar the whole. Given to all free 
access to the material world, and all stand equally free—will advance 
together. 

But if it be allowed to a few to appropriate to themselves the 
supplies on which all must equally live, then reason, equity, and 
love are thrown to the winds. The many live only by permission of 
the few. Landowners become Gods in power. Capitalists, otherwise 
servants to labor, become also its masters. True morality and religion 
become impracticable as society divides into the enslavers and the 
enslaved, until the downward course of the many culminates in the 
ruin of all, in a revolutionary chaos. 

When, however, all men shall stand equally free, and mutually 
co-operate for mutual welfare, then shall the golden age be realised, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. Mercy and truth shall meet 
together, righteousness and peace shall kiss each other—the millenium 
shall have arrived. H. Bramiey Moore. 
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An Idle Idyll. 





‘‘TzLL me now, tell me, what will you do with it, 
What if I give you my one little flower? 
Please eye and nose for a moment or two with it? 
Give it a buttonhole place for an hour?” 


‘‘ Rather [ll take it for always, and you with it— 
Take you for always, with that for a dower!” 


*¢ Just think of that now! to bill and to coo with it— 
One little bloom for the wolf to devour! ”’ 


‘“‘Nay, but with meats, drinks, and sauces a few with it 
That as a garnish will serve well for our 
Personal table—adorn a ragout with it— 
Have it set forth as a flower in flour.” 


‘So you would plan, then, to set off a stew with it 
Oh! what a fortune for my little dower! 
Now could I fain shed a tear and bedew with it 
My drooping blossom, that needs a whole shower: 
Nay, but, Monsieur, to deal fairly and true with it, 
Gift of my blossom is not in my power. 


‘¢ Some one came to me an hour since to woo with it— 
Ah! how my blossom has drooped in an hour! 
That was an old love: I can’t mix a new with it— 

See! my poor blossom needs shade in my bower! 
So I presume I may take my adieu with it?” 


*¢ Bien, Mademoiselle: I won’t ask a flower 
That’s very nigh withered—or grapes that are sour.”’ 


M. J. R. 
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THE Salisbury-Churchill Government is dead, buried ina three acre allot- 
ment, unmourned even by the much talked of cow. The real cause of death 
is Ireland. In 1885, whilst pressing the Gladstone Government; through 
Mr. Gibson, to renew coercion, the Tory leaders, through Lord Randolph 
Churchill, allowed the Irish leaders to know that, if in office, Lord Salisbury 
would rely on the ordinary law; and as late as January 21st the Tory 
Cabinet spoke against a course which, on January 26th, they determined to 

ursue. Mr. W. H. Smith had the honor of making a return trip to Dublin 

uring his six days tenure of the Irish office. The new Ministers have all 
been re-elected, those who were opposed securing higher majorities than at 
the general election. 


Dr. Hunter, M.P., in the debate on the Address, introduced a protest 
against the annexation of Burmah, but did not press it to a division. 


Mr. RAIKES, whose protest against my admission to the House had 
proved blank cartridge, was not satisfied. He did not venture to move a 
vote of censure on Mr. Speaker, or to propose my expulsion. He was con- 
tent to ask Sir M. Hicks-Beach if ‘‘ her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to take immediate action in the House” to prevent me from sitting 
and voting. Sir M. Hicks-Beach answered that her Majesty’s Government 
were ‘‘ not prepared to take action”’, 


I HAVE introduced a Bill to compel the cultivation of land cultivable 
with profit. Although this has been the law of China from time immemorial, 
I am not sanguine that the present Parliament will readily accept my 
proposal. Some pressure of outside opinion is needed. 


Mr. SERJEANT Simon has proposed to abolish all promissory oaths, but 
his measure would not help Freethinking jurors, nor would it relieve Scotch 
Freethinking witnesses. 


THE severe depression of trade at home and abroad may have most 
serious political consequences. In France, at St. Quentin, there has been a 
strike, accompanied by actual conflict between the troops and the strikers, 
who erected barricades. In North Wales the military were called out, but 


cmuneenty without real cause. In Leicester there has been serious rioting 
and destruction of property. 


TuE reckless incitements to violence and disorder so often used by Mr. 
Hyndman and his co-workers, resulted on Monday in serious rioting and 
some robbery. The whole of the Monday Trafalgar Square business needs 
investigating. Three months ago Mr. Hyndman and his friends are known 
to have received a large sum of money from Tories unnamed. Messrs. Kelly, 
Peters, and Co. are well known as Tory employés, and some of them have 
recently had considerable sums of money. Where did it come from ? Several 
hundred men had their fares paid to London to attend in Trafalgar Square. 
Why ? and by whom? All this needs clearing up. If the Pall Mall Gazette 
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is accurate in reporting Mr. Hyndman as describing the rioting as ‘“‘a great 
stroke of luck”’, it is not easy to refrain from very harsh comment. 


In Washington Territory, U.S. A., the labor agitation has been accom- 
panied by anti-Chinese demonstrations and riotings, attended with some 
loss of life. “ 


Mr. PARNELL finds difficulties in his path. For private personal reasons 
he desired to return Captain O’Shea for Galway; for public party reasons 
Messrs. Healy and Biggar desired to return some one else; and though the 
difficulty has been outwardly smoothed over there is a great deal of half- 
smothered bitterness which may yet break out unpleasantly. It was curious 
that, but for the personal courage of Mr. Healey, the Galway men would 
have used actual violence to Mr. Parnell. 


THE question of the expulsion of any princes belonging to families who 
have reigned in France is to be raised before the French Assembly. This 
arises partly from over-zeal on the part of certain prefects and generals of 
Orleanist tendencies, partly from language bitterly hostile to the Republic, 
used by an Orleanist deputy in the chamber, and partly from the too- 
marked endeavors of the Comte de Paris to gain the adhesion of influential 
personages. If the Republic were strong it would not xged to proscribe 
princes. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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ANOTHER medical mania! We are now to have inoculation for pthisis, as 
well as for small-pox, hydrophobia, swine-fever, etc. etc. Three thousand 
francs are already subscribed ; ‘‘eminent French specialists’? have promised 
their assistance; animals are to be inoculated with our old friend—attenuated 
virus, and the result, as always, is being ‘awaited with extraordinary 
interest’. The poor man of the future will be a sorry object; from head 
to foot there will be no soundness in him, but ‘“‘ wounds, and bruises, and 
putrefying sores”. The duty of the doctor, which once was to cure disease, 
will soon consist in passing as many diseases as possible—in an attenuated 
form—into the body of his unfortunate patient. And reasonable people are 
asked to believe that by constant poisoning of the blood health will be 
obtained. 





Has anyone ever exceeded the span of one hundred years of life? Has 
a century ever rolled away between the baby’s first wail and the old man’ 
last sigh ? When some ancient of days is gathered to his fathers such ques- 
tions are wont to be asked, and it is difficult to obtain a thoroughly satis- 
factory answer. An old man, a very old man, has died in America, fo 
whom the abnormal age of one hundred and twenty-two is claimed. It is 
asserted that he had ‘‘ documentary evidence to prove conclusively that he 
was fully one hundred and twenty years old,” and it is to be hoped that 
n2 
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the ‘‘documentary evidence” will be given to the world. Documentary 
evidence is just the one thing usually wanting in these cases. The old man 
went by the name of Dad Freeman—‘‘dad” was surely an insufficient title for 
this very daddiest of men, since he numbered one hundred and thirty-eight 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. His youngest living 
child is a sweet young thing of sixty, scarcely middle-age for a lady with 
such a father. One of his great-grandchildren is twenty-two years old. 
The name by which he was known among his intimates grew more juvenile 
as he grew older, for fifty years ago, it is said, he was ‘‘a very old man”, 
and was then known as “‘ } sect Freeman”. Mr. Freeman’s father was a 
Spaniard and his mother a negress, and if his age be truly reported he 
should be added to the record of the advantages of ‘‘crossing”. Darwin 
would have been pleased to have made his acquaintance. 





THE use of the telephone is increasing in the United States at a most 
remarkable rate. In August, 1877, according to the Boston Transcript, 
seven hundred and eighty telephones were in use. In February, 1885, there 
were three hundred and twenty-five thousand, five hundred and seventy- 
four. Great Britain has only thirteen thousand telephones in use, and is 
beaten by her own daughter, Canada, which can boast of eighteen thousand. 
Until thought-reading becomes universal, telephones are likely to grow in 
popularity. 





STuDENTs of Darwin will remember the interesting details he gives anent 
the constant struggle for existence, going on between the varying forms of 
living things. The now recognised truth that the increase of any kind of 
animal or vegetable is constantly restrained by destructive checks, and that 
with the removal of these checks there is a sudden bound upwards in 
number, receives a new illustration from America. The buffalo is being 
gradually exterminated, and his removal is accompanied by a rapid increase 
of the wolf and coyote population. The grey wolves now not only devour 
sheep, but attack the horned cattle, all thats numbers are giving rise to 
serious apprehensions. It is the old story repeated once more ; yet numbers 
of people do not see that what is true of all other organisms is also true of 
man, and that as civilisation decreases the destructive checks, preventive 
ones must be introduced if frightful misery is to be avoided. Mr. Bradlaugh 
and myself were prosecuted, and have been ever since maligned, for claiming 
the right to teach the poor the duty of limiting their families within the 
available means of subsistence; we alleged on our trial that poverty was 
increasing, and would continue to increase. ‘‘ Society” howled at us for 
daring to speak the truth, and is now panic-stricken in the face of the 
growing poverty. 





A MOST important discovery has been made in Vienna, by Herr Ernst 
Freund, a student at the University. The great difficulty in the way of 
. studying micro-organisms in the blood has been the rapid setting up of 
chemical changes in the fluid when withdrawn from the body, and its speedy 
coagulation. Every method hitherto discovered which prevented coagulation 
also altered the composition of the blood. But Herr Freund has found that 
if blood is drawn into a scrupulously clean glass, coated inside with a film 
of perfectly clear oil, and if a thin layer of oil be poured on the surface of 
the blood, it remains unchanged during several days. Herr Freund’s dis- 
covery will give an impulse to the study of a branch of pathology hitherto 
barred by an insuperable difficulty at the outset. ANNIE BESANT. 
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‘THE Lyceum Faust”, as Mr. W. G. Wills’s ‘‘ adaptation ”’ of the first part 
of Goethe’s tragedy to Mr. Henry Irving’s purposes is now commonly called, 
is very unsatisfactory. To save it from intolerable tediousness, the dialogue 
has been pared to the slenderest possible thread. Although the curtain is up 
for only two hours and eighteen minutes, there are eleven scenes; so that there 
is, on an average, something new to look at every eleven-and-a-half 
minutes, without counting the changes of light, the eruptions of subter- 
ranean fire, the visions, the apotheosis, the flights of witches on broomsticks, 
the incandescent rain on the red-hot mountain at the sabbat, and the 
magic wreaths of mist that proceed from a copper of boiling water beneath 
the stage near the right upper entrance. Of the illusion thus laboriously 
produced, about nine-tenths is destroyed by the acting and dialogue. 
Goethe’s tragedy requires two actors of the highest class, the better of the 
pair to play Faust, and the other to play the easier part of Mephistopheles. 
Faust and Mephistopheles are a dual presentment of one character: the 
play is a one-part play ; but the one personality has been decomposed by 
the author into what is popularly called its own good and evil angel, and so 
it has to be impersonated by two men. And unless there be a certain 
equation of power in these men, and a certain reflection of the one in the 
other, there can be no credible Faust. When a popular actor selects Mephis- 
topheles as a show part, and engages a walking gentleman to speak as 
many of Faust’s lines as cannot well be left out, he courts failure and 
shows that he is not the man to grapple with Goethe. Mr. Irving is not 
the first actor-manager who has been seduced into this error by the fasci- 
nation of the scarlet coat and cock’s feather of the fiend, in spite of the 
verdict on such attempts having always been that Goethe’s masterpiece is 
not interesting on the stage. That verdict will never be set aside by any 
attempt to present ‘‘ Faust’ with the part of Faust left out. In the 
Lyceum version, the philosopher is our old friend of Gounod’s opera, a 
senile pedant changed into a sentimental fop: his age overdone in the first 
phase, his youth in the second. As he sneaks irresolutely after the fiend, 
who bullies him, and threatens to tear him to pieces, and scatter his blood 
like rain on the blast, there is not a gleam in him of the Faust of whom 
Mephistopheles speaks as ‘‘ der mir so kriftig widerstand”. The relations of 
Faust and Margaret are absurdly reversed. Instead of the philosopher and 
the maiden, we have a refined and sensible woman, and an unripe youth 
whose passion for her is developing him into a dissolute young spark. The 
Mephistopheles is little more than the operatic Mephistopheles, a grotesque 
person posing in red limelight, and collapsing when a cross is flourished in 
his face. Mr. Irving presents him as a malicious sorcerer with certain 
monstrous mental deficiencies, walking the earth with the awkward strut of 
creature made only to perch and fly. He inspires disgust rather than 
interest and awe, as if he were obviously and continually the ‘‘ abortion of 
fire and filth” that Faust sees in him in a moment of revulsion against his 
pessimism. Mr. Irving seems to have forgotten that the same Mephistopheles 
who terrified and repelled poor Margaret because he was proof against the 
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limited scale of simple emotions which was to her the whole of human 
feeling, was yet so genial in his intercourse with higher intelligences that 
Faust never became quite convinced that his companionship was an un- 
mixed evil. God Omniscient himself confessed to enjoying an occasional 
chat with him, and declared that without him human virtue would stagnate. 
Mephistopheles, as an eternal spirit, is incapable of temporal compromises, 
and absolutely indifferent to the death or the particular form of suffering 
endured by any mortal individual. To ordinary intelligences he therefore 
appears in emergencies as a monster devoid of pity, love, or fear. But he 
- has interests and even passions to serve : they are the motive for his activity 
among men. He takes care to make himself agreeable, padding his cloven 
hoof with a false calf, and dressing himself spruvely. The Prince of Darkness 
becomes thus an interesting and accomplished gentleman in his intercourse 
with human society. Mr. Irving’s devil is an unpresentable person, slow, 
deadly, sour, and sardonic in his graver moments, but dropping at other 
times into the manner of the eminent tragedian’s impersonation of Alfred 
Jingle. We get occasional glimpses of the medieval Satan; but they are 
few and far between. The scenes of purely mundane comedy with Martha 
are the best in the play, thanks to Mrs. Stirling, whose acting is better 
than that of any of her colleagues, male or female. Miss Terry’s Margaret 
is in no way memorable or remarkable, though one or two points in it 
suggest.that with a thoroughly congenial opportunity she may, when freed 
from the unfavorable artistic conditions of the Lyceum Theatre, again do 
something to justify her great reputation. Mr. Wills’s part of the business 
has been badly done. He has flattened out the animated rhythms and 
rhymed endings of Goethe’s pregnant lines into blank verse that is poor 
in ideas and co1amonplace in expression. As may be imagined, the altered 
verse-form spoils the utterances of Margaret, Mephistopheles, and Valen- 
tine. The extensive omissions may not be Mr. Wills’s fault, as the pruning- 
knife has been freely used since the manager discovered that the audience 
could not possibly have too little dialogue to please them. But the dilution 
of what is retained, and the changes and additions, are clearly the work of 
the ‘‘adapter and arranger’. Even the prison scene, a page of dramatic 
literature which even Ducis would have refrained from meddling with, has 
been hacked and cooked in such a fashion that the interest declines steadily 
from the first line to the last. Though the alterations, measured by a 
compositor’s rule, are small, they are, as Mercutio says of his wound, 
“enough”. Mr. Wills’s ‘‘ arrangement” will sooner or later go the way of 
Garrick’s and Cibber’s adaptations of Shakspere’s plays, or Kalkbrenner’s 
version of ‘‘Don Giovanni”. The scenery partly compensates the spectator, 
though it by no means wholly indemnities him, for the task of following 
the lines. The music presents no novelty (except that Mr. Irving actually 
sings the serenade); and the orchestra is of fair quality, though feeble. 
Lindpaintner’s old-fashioned overture is played before the rising of the 
curtain. It might be replaced with advantage by Gounod’s beautiful pre- 
lude, which is better suited to a small orchestra than any of the works to 
which Mr. Meredith Ball’s choice is limited by the subject. 

A new play by Mr. H. A. Jones, entitled ‘‘The Lord Harry”, has just 
been produced, too late for further notice here this month, at the Princess’s 
Theatre. It will not seriously affect Mr. Jones’s reputation as a dramatist 
either favorably or otherwise. 





There is an interesting collection of watercolor pictures of London 
seenery by Mr. Herbert Marshall at the Fine Art Society. That our foggy 
atmosphere often produces poetic landscapes in the midst of bricks and 
mortar will hardly be denied by anyone who has watched the network of 
bare twigs lacing the mist in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, The tone and color 
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that prevail in London landscapes do not prevail in Mr. Marshall’s draw- 
ings; but doubtless all the effects he has painted are occasionally to be 
seen, though not so frequently as to be characteristic. The whole collection 
is topographically interesting, and three or four of the pictures are of high, 
value as works of art. 

Those who appreciate modern French painting will find at No. 20 
Cockspur Street, three fine works by Meissonier; and at Goupil’s Gallery 
several pictures by Bouguereau, the illusion of whose smooth and solid 
flesh-painting will endure the closest inspection. Messrs. Goupil also 
exhibit a vast panorama, by Benjamin Constant, of an Hispano-Moorish 
harem, with the wives of the proprietor lying bowstrung or brained on the 
marble floor, amid heaps of rich carpets. The painting is thin, and the 
figures are so arranged as to present no exceptional difficulties to the 
draughtsman; but there is all the iuxurious light and color that we expect 
from M. Constant. The subject would be unendurably horrible if it were 
realistically treated, but it is so obviously fictitious that the spectators 
either enjoy the color with tranquil indifference, or count the slain with 
idle curiosity. Gérome’s ‘‘ La Patrie” gives the English critic a shock by 
reminding him strongly of the work of Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A. Mr. Her- 
bert certainly abuses his rights as an Academician when he hangs eight 
large examples of his decaying powers on the line at Burlington House: 
nevertheless, much of the fine quality and finish of his best period still 
appear in his landscape backgrounds, and this is the part of his work 
which M. Gérome’s picture has the honor of suggesting. There is an 
excellent picture of a common with patches of sunlight through broken 
clouds, entitled ‘‘ Stormy Weather”’, by Adrien Demont. Also a carefully- 
studied picture of fishermen, lifesize, drinking in a tavern, by Virginie 
Demont-Breton, and ‘‘ The Old Sabot ’’, by Josef Israels. 

Sir John Millais’ new picture, ‘‘ Bubbles”’, is at Messrs. Tooth’s, in the 
Haymarket. As all its merit is in its coloring, those who do not make its 
acquaintance until it is engraved will probably condemn it as a frivolous 
claptrap.. It represents a pretty little boy in a clean frill and velveteen 
tunic blowing soap bubbles. 

Mr. Thorne Waite’s watercolor pictures and sketches, exhibited at 
13 Great Portland Street, should be studied by amateurs in search of the 
secret of effective sketching, and by artists curious as to the degree in which 
that scrupulous faithfulness in detail beloved by Mr. Ruskin and the Pre- 
Raphaelites may be disregarded by a clever painter and good draughtsman 
without apparent loss of thoroughness. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 














DurtnG this month a great deal of work has to be overtaken. In the kitchen 
garden, whenever the weather is favorable, nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with cropping, although as often as not in our variable climate it 
is difficult to get the seeds sown at the proper time; but it is often better to 
wait than to sow in wet weather and in cold wet ground. We advised 
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sowing of peas to be made last month where the weather and state of the 
soil favored the operation. From the first to the middle of this month, 
where the same conditions obtain a succession, sowing should be made. Tom 
Thumb is a good dwarf variety to sow now, where tall sticks for support are 
not easily got. Champion of England is a most suitable kind for a third 
sowing, and can be sown profitably for two or three successions. To suc- 
ceed this we used to find Veitch’s Perfection one of the best, but the soil for 
it requires to be deeply dug and well prepared. For late crops we have had 
good results from sowing of Ne Plus Ultra, British Queen, and King of 
the Marrows, and we have gathered peas in fine condition from the old. 
Prussian Blue well on into November, and until cut down by frost. A 
reference to our Diary for 1862 shows us that in the spring of that year we 
made a sowing of Sangster’s No. 1, or Daniel O’Rourke, on the 3rd of March, 
from which we gathered a dish on 28th May, and from sowings in succession 
of the sorts we have above enumerated we had a daily supply till near the 
end of November. In the newly prepared ground next to the rows of peas 
may be planted a few rows of Early Cabbage. If plants can be spared they 
can be put in one foot apart each way, and, when they have grown to some 
size every other plant can be pulled out for use, leaving the crop two feet 
apart each way for “‘ hearting”’. For this planting and for using whole, 
Little Pixie and Early Dwarf York are the two varieties we have been 
in the habit of using. Enfield Market and Mr. Ewan’s are the sorts we 
prefer for general use, and of these a sowing should be made early. When 
planting cabbage it is best to draw a shallow drill in the bottom of which 
each plant should be dibbled in nearly up to its leaves in the hole made by 
the dibber, pressing the soil with the dibber to the roots, and levelling to 
the stems. The benefit of the drill will be seen in windy weather, and when 
the plants require a little support at the neck. Making all the drills level 
will be ‘‘ earthing-up” enough except on very wet soils. A few Cauliflower 
may be planted out on a sheltered border, sometime in this month, and if 
they can be lifted with balls from the quarters in which they have 
been wintered they will do all the better, and if at nights an in- 
verted flower pot is put over them it will protect them from frost. 
In a sheltered spot a sowing of early Brocoli may be made, and of the 
following varieties of Brocoli, viz., Snow’s White, Walcheren, and White 
Cape, which are all good autumn kinds, sowings may be made from the 
end of the month till June. For use in winter we have found Penzance 
and Lee’s sprouting the most serviceable. For the chance of getting a dish 
of early Turnip a pinch of seed may now be sown, but, as a rule, such early 
sowings mostly run to seed and seldom bulb, though when they do bulb an 
early dish is such an acquisition that a trial may well be made. The end of 
April is soon enough to risk a sowing of any extent. Useful varieties for 
both early and late sowings are White Dutch, White Stone, Red American 
Stone, and Robertson’s Golden Ball. Carrots for all purposes are Early 
Short Horn, James’ Scarlet, Altringham, and Long Surrey. Early shel- 
tered situations should be selected for early crops, and cool deep soil for 
late crops. Roses may now be pruned; if a partial pruning was given them 
at the fall, and the pruning completed now, this tends to prolong the season 
of blooming. The Chinese Sorts should be gone over early this month; 
they do not require much pruning further than regulating and thinning the 
shoots, cutting out dead wood and stunted old growths. Replace the latter 
with young shoots. Hybrid Perpetuals may be cut back to two or three 
eyes; thinning out all shoots that cross one another and small weakly 
growths completes the operation for them. Good rotten manure forked in 
a few inches over the roots will keep the plants in free growth in summer 
and also act as a preventive from mildew. Should the autumn-struck stock 
of bedding-out plants have given way during winter, or the stock through 
any cause be short, now is the time to set about making it up, by striking 
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every cutting that can be secured; old stock should be started into active 
growth for this purpose, and cuttings taken off as fast as they develop or 
the plants can stand the operation. Dahlia roots should be placed in 
gentle bottom heat, and as soon as their growths are made from 2 to 
3 inches long they should be taken off as cuttings and rooted. These we 
manage this way. We crock with a single piece over the hole of as many 
3-inch pots as we have cuttings, and then fill up with a rich compost; in 
the centre of the scil we then make a hole with a small dibber. This we 
fill with pure sand, and again insert the dibber in the sand; in this hole we 
insert our cutting, and then press the soil firmly in around it; we then 
plunge the pots into a gentle bottom heat, and in from eight to ten days 
we have the cuttings rooted and established in the pots, in which we allow 
them to grow until they are planted out at the end of May. Of course we 
remove them from the heat and gradually harden them off before planting 
in the place where they flower. Now is a good time to strike Chrys- 
anthemum cuttings, the strongest tops being selected for striking, 
and they may be handled much in the same way as we have directed 
for Dahlias, only we prefer to strike three cuttings in a pot, putting 
them in at the edge at regular distances, shifting them into pots larger as 
they grow. The three together grow quicker and fill up better into a 
specimen. All round the locality where we write, the Chrysanthemum has 
been a failure this last season, not one grower in ten having had anything 
like the usual quantity of bloom. The plants grew as well, and in some 
cases (as in our own) they set their flower buds as well, but they failed to 
swell and open out. This we believe is to be accounted for from the plants 
having had a severe check one night about the middle of September, when 
we had as much as 10 degrees of frost. The growth of the plants were still 
unripe, and the buds just about forming, and in some cases just formed, 
so that that amount of frost damaged them irretrievably. But such are the 
vicissitudes of gardening, and of the moral lessons it inculcates that of 
patience under disappointments is the most prominent. Still ‘‘ hope springs 
eternal” in the gardener’s breast, for he knows if he does not plant and 
sow he will never reap. Well might the gardener take for his motto the 
words of Shakspere’s Bardolph in Prince Henry IV. 


‘The instant action 

Lives so in hope as in early Spring 

We see the appearing buds—which to prove fruit 

Hope gives not so much warrant as despair 

That frost will kill them.”’ 
And if those who employ or hold gardeners responsible would only adopt 
as their motto Shakspere’s tolerant words in his ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece”, 
gardeners could cultivate patience with more resignation :— 


‘*No men inveigh against the withered flower, 
But chide rough Winter that the flower hath killed. 
Not that devoured, but that which doth devour, 
Is worthy blame.” 


W. ELDER. 
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THE progressive monthlies have received a recruit in the Practical 
Socialist,’ of which the second number is just issued. It contains abstracts 
of some very interesting papers by Edward Carpenter, on ‘‘ Private Pro- 
perty”’, and by Sidney Webb on the ‘‘ Economiés of a Positivist Com- 
munity”; also the first half of a paper by Edith Simcox, on ‘‘ Socialism and 
Political Liberty”. It is a very large pennyworth. The Republican® has a 
portrait and brief account of Robert Forder, one of the hardest workers in 
the Freethought ranks. The Malthusian* is a good number, with interesting 
articles by G. Standring and Dr. Drysdale on the State regulation of 
families. Papers for the Times‘ has an interesting—but to me unsatis- 
factory—paper on Arnold Toynbee, and a notice of Edward Carpenter’s 
‘Towards Democracy”, that serves the true purpose of a review—makes 
one desire to read the book of which it treats. Of foreign journals the 
Thinker® is much improved, and ought to do good among the Indian popu- 
lation, and the Jationalist® is as vigorous as ever. 


A Book of serious argument against Malthusianism would be interesting 
to read, but would be as hard to get now-a-days as a book against the 
revolution of the earth round the sun. The only weapon now brought 
against Malthusianism is wild abuse; those who do not understand it lose 
their tempers and rail furiously thereat. ‘‘Malthusian carnivora”; ‘‘I 
‘wage war upon cannibals”; ‘‘beget girls, we love them—sing these 
wretches! parodying the poet. But abstain from begetting boys; at the 
banquet of sensualism there is not room for all.” These idiocies are pre- 
sented to the British public from Proudhon,’ in a hysterical tirade, obviously 
inspired by personal anger. I cannot advise anyone to spend money on this 
rubbish, which, in mercy to Proudhon’s memory, might well have been left 
in oblivion. 


PrincE KRAPOTKINE’S name is well-known, and anything he writes 
deserves reading. He is an able scientist, and an honest, if hasty, man. 
His argument for expropriation’ should be read without prejudice and 
discussed without anger. Believing, as I do, that his propositions are 
theoretically false and practically mischievous, I desire that they should be 
subjected to the fullest discussion, for ‘‘who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a fair encounter?”’. 





1 Practical Sccialist. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2 Republican. London: G. Standring, 8 and 9 Finsbury Street, E.C. 

3 Malthusian. London: Freethought Publishing Co., 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

4 Papers for the Times. London: Foulger and Co., 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

5 Thinker. Madras: 35, Chapel Street. ® Rationalist. New Zealand. 

7 «*The Malthusians.”’ 8 «Expropriation.”? By Pierre Krapotkine. Inter- 
national Publishing Company, 35, Newington Green Road, N. 
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The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and_ reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
17, Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 


On February Sth, at a meeting confined to members, Annie Besant pro- 
posed that the organisation of the Society should be extended and that 
Branches should be constituted in the provinces to carry on a vigorous 
propaganda. After considerable discussion the Executive was directed to 
prepare a scheme to carry out the desired object, and to bring it forward 
for discussion at a future meeting. Tract No. 4, an exposition of the 
doctrines of the Collectivist and Anarchist schools of Socialism, was read 
and partly discussed. Various alterations were proposed, and the intro- 
ductory portion was referred to a consultative committee. The tract is 
likely to be a very useful one for general distribution among inquirers, 
anxious to know what Socialism is. At the meeting held on February 19th 
the following scheme was presented by the Executive, and accepted. 
‘‘ Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘ Fabian Society’ the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules ; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of lite- 
rature, and for the exchange of lecturers. A General Meeting of members 
of the metropolitan and provincial societies shall be held once in every 
year, and no change in the basis and aim of the Fabian Society shall be 
made except at such General Meeting, by a majority of votes. All mem- 
bers of local societies shall enjoy the right of admission to the meetings of 
the central Fabian Society, and may take part in all debates; but they 
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shall not vote on matters of business.’ A very interesting and valuable 
paper on the Highland Crofters was read by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie, and 
was followed by a useful discussion. 





THE following circular has been issued to all the great Trade Societies 
in the country, as well as to Radical Associations and other progressive 
bodies. 

‘*FaBiaAn SOCIETY. 


‘“‘Dear Sir,—It is proposed to hold a Conference in London, at the 
end of May or the beginning of June, to afford an opportunity to those 
interested in the cause of labor to discuss the present commercial system, 
and the better utilisation of national wealth for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

‘*It is proposed that the Conference discuss, on three consecutive days: 

‘1, The utilisation of land. 
‘*2. The utilisation of capital. 
‘*3. The Democratic policy. 


‘“‘The acting committee will be glad to know (1) if your Society will 
take part in such a Conference by sending a delegate or delegates ; (2) if 
it will appoint any reader of a paper; and (3) if, in the opinion of your 
Society, it would be advisable to have only three evening meetings ,or to 
have delegate meetings in the mornings and afternoons of the three days, 
and a public meeting on the evening of the third. 

‘* The acting committee is appointed by the Fabian Society, and a fund 
is being raised by that Society to bear the necessary expenses of the meet- 
ings; but the expenses of delegates must be borne by the Societies appoint- 
ing them. 

‘“‘The Fabian Society has undertaken this work in the hope that the 
Conference may result in finding some common basis on which Radicals, 
Socialists, and Social Reformers of every kind may co-operate to form a 
Democratic organisation for practical work in and out of Parliament. 

“T. Boas, \ Joint Secretaries of the 
‘““W. K. Burton, § Conference Committee. 

‘*1, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.” 

It is hoped that a large and representative Conference will be held, a 
number of favorable replies having already been received by the Secretaries. 
The Executive of the National Secular Society has appointed as delegates 
Messrs. John Robertson and G. W. Foote. At a meeting of the Sub-com- 
mittee on February 18th it was decided that South Place Institute should 
be taken for the three evening meetings to which the great majority of 
correspondents thought the Conference should be restricted. The Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday of the first or second week in June were 
fixed as the days of meeting, and it was decided that readers of papers 
should be asked not to exceed a limit of fifteen minutes. 





THE Bill for the expropriation of landlords who keep cultivable land in 
an uncultivated state, introduced into the House of Commons by Charles 
Bradlaugh, M.P., is causing considerable stir. The Bill has three 
points of extreme value; for the first time in this country it stamps 
as a misdemeanor the keeping barren any fertile portion of the 
national soil, unless for public purposes; it assesses the compensation to the 
landlord not at a lump sum, fixed at some fancy value, which he might 
promptly invest at interest, but at a terminable annuity of twenty-five 
years, based on the value of the produce of the soil for the fourteen years 
precedent to expropriation. As the land forfeited to the State is land which 
has been kept uncultivated, the value of its produce will not be large. 
Thirdly, the land passes to the State, and is to be let to cultivating tenants, 
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not sold. Thus the blunder of making a new class of absolute proprietors 
of the nation’s raw material is avoided, and a big step is taken towards 
realising the true theory, that the land of a nation should belong to the 
nation and not to a class, 





THE unwisdom of throwing about crackers amid heaps of gunpowder 
was exemplified in London on February 8th. A number of members of the 
criminal classes attended a meeting in Trafalgar Square, as is their wont 
when a big open-air meeting is held. Hearing there much wild and foolish 
talk, and being re-inforced by a good many street-loungers, of the rough 
loutish type always ‘‘ ready for a lark”’, these uninviting products of civilisa- 
tion paraded some of the West End streets, and, finding that no one inter- 
fered with them, that those who organised the meeting had no idea of duty 
or responsibility, and that they were left free to follow their own sweet 
wills, they held high carnival. Much of the blame is due to those who sug- 
gested the sacking of shops as a probable incident of the near future; but 
most of the blame should fall to the system which fosters the criminal classes 
by a senseless penology, and places thousands of willing workers in a posi- 
tion wherein they must either starve or rob. Mr. William Morris (Socialist 
League) spoke usefully in the midst of the panic—a panic as silly as the riot 
which provoked it—and pointed out the true path which Socialists should 
follow. ‘‘The one thing ”’, he said, ‘‘ necessary to bring about a revolution 
in a peaceful manner was a complete understanding of the question on the 
part of the working classes. If the working classes were combined and de- 
termined, the rest of the classescould not resist them, because they depended 
upon the working classes for everything they had and everything they did. 
It depended upon whether the working classes would get to know their 
real condition—not only what it was, but what it ought to be—and would 
think quietly and deliberately as to the means by which they could change 
their condition from what it was to what it ought to be. The danger was 
that endeavors would be made to set one body of workers against another 
body, and this would have to be met with the greatest caution and with a 
very large amount of real self-sacrifice. As Mr. Henry George said, it 
would not do for Ninepenny Jack to look down upon Sixpenny Jim.” 
Similarly Mrs. Amie Hicks, secretary of the Marylebone and St. Pancras 
Branch of the Social Democratic Federation, stated that she thought it ‘‘a 
most indiscreet thing to hold a meeting of starving, desperate men in the 
centre of all the wealth of Loudon. Such a course invited outrage; though 
as for Monday’s riots, she was convinced they were the work of rogues who 
came in a body from the East End, and who neither had nor wanted to 
have work.” Some rioting has taken place at Leicester, but it was directed 
against factories, not against shops or private dwellings: the employers 
have made concessions, and the town has quieted down again. At Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Birmingham, the unemployed are becoming a serious menace 
to public tranquillity. It is hard to starve amid wealth, when one is ready 
to work for food. 





In some parts of the country efforts have been made to meet the distress. 
In Glasgow the magistrates give food and employment to everyone who 
applies ; 2,000 are daily supplied with dinner, and 1,000 pairs of boots have 
been distributed. In Newcastle children are being fed daily by the 
hundred. In Yarmouth, the Town Council has begun town improvements 
that are required, and is thus affording useful work instead of charity to 
those in want. In Northampton, similar steps are being taken. This is 
the right way to meet the distress for the moment. Why are not the 
improvements in our harbors set going that have been clamored for so 
long, and which, when complete, will save the loss of many lives, and 
enormous sums yearly, by offering safe and sufficient shelter to our ship- 
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ping? Why is not the embankment of the south side of the Thames begun? 
Why are building sites in London lying waste? What about the “ artisans’ 
dwellings” ? If the Lord Mayor would devote the huge sums coming into 
his hands to set going works of public utility, instead of giving it away in 
charity, good for the future, as well as for the present, would be achieved. 





On the Tyne and the Wear the distress is very great, and in the report 
of the United Society of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, a new note is 
struck. The employers are reminded of the immense profits made by them, 
and of the small extent to which the men, by higher wage, shared in them. 
The workers, says the report, ‘‘ have made large fortunes for shipbuilders 
in the past, which enabled them to lay by immense amounts of money”. 
But as far as the workers themselves are concerned ‘‘in good times any- 
thing they could save was a mere flea-bite of benefit compared to the great 
loss they have sustained through the long and weary months and years of 
enforced idleness, which seem as if they would never end. Furniture and 
everything else that would bring in money to buy bread has been parted 
with in a large number of cases, and only rags and misery have been left 
behind.” The report complains that while the shipbuilders receive from 
Government prices calculated on the higher rate of wage current when the 
contract was made, they yet claim to reduce the wages of men working to 
complete these contracts. The men are on strike, feeling that they may as 
well starve idle, as starve working, and they are keenly angry that the 
employers should select the bitter winter weather as a good time at which 
to force the men to accept a reduction of wage. ‘‘ We can’t stand it”, a 
sturdy quiet fellow said to Annie Besant when she was lecturing at West 
Hartlepool in February; ‘‘ flesh and blood can’t stand it, and two months 
of this bitter cold, too.” There are some 30,000 men unemployed on the 
Tyne and Wear, and, counting in the women and children dependent on 
these, the number of the destitute amounts to about 100,000. 





As new brooms are said to sweep clean, the War Secretary had better 
begin to sweep at the Royal Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico. Skilled 
women are being discharged on the plea that there is no work for them, 
and the work withheld from them is given out to contractors, who pay 
starvation wage to the workers and make a profit out of their toil. The 
meanest trick of all has been to advise the discharged women to apply to a 
workroom in Carteret Street, set up to help distressed needlewomen, at 
which 12s. per week can be earned, as against 15s. per week at the Factory; 
then, the work has been sent to this room at the lower price, and so an 
attempt to help the poor has been turned into a means of driving down 
their wage. The trick came to the knowledge of the good-hearted women 
who superintended the workroom, and a meeting has been held at which 


the cruelty was exposed. The Kcho gives the following table to show the 
fall in the wages paid: 


Before July, 
1879. 1879. 1886. 
“Kersey frocks ............ 00%. Fe us, 2D 1 
Artillery serge frocks...... 2 5} 2 54 2 4 
Royal Engineers’ trousers.. 1 2 q } 10 
SOM ANOONE. gos cn covciestee 1 2 : 9 08 
Jean trousers ...........- 1 03 0 10 0 5 
Cavalry cloaks: ........... — 4. 3 1 
Royal Artillery great-coats 2 9 2 9 2 4 


Bandages for horses in the 


Soudan, 84 yds. ofstitching — e 4 2 0 
R. Art. cord pantaloons ... — 2 9 2 6 
Grey serge frocks for Egypt — 2.4 2 0 
Cord jackets.............. — 4 3 3.3 
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The Echo proceeds: ‘‘ With regard to the jean frocks and trousers, there are 
a few minutes’ difference now in favor of the sewer, but the work on the 
Artillery great coats is increased. The prices of July, 1879, were regarded 
by the Parliamentary Committee as the lowest limit, but since then prices 
on some garments have been reduced 20 per cent., and the manager is 
credited with the intention, if re-elected next April, of turning off half the 
indoor hands, and overhauling the wages of those who are left. He would 
give the army work, that keeps soldiers’ widows and daughters alive, to the 
sweaters, to lie about dingy, perhaps fever-strieken garrets, and be turned 
out at the end fit companion for the rotten swords and bayonets provided 
for the Army by other unscrupulous contractors.” This wrong will not be 
permitted to be done, if members of Parliament have the smallest sense of 


duty. 


THE General Post Office is also misbehaving itself on a similar question. 
The clothing contract has been taken away from a firm that has had it for 
twenty-five years, and has been given to one who tendered at a lower price, 
and who, to make profit at the lower rate, cut down the wage paid for 
making trousers from 10d. to 7d. per pair. If the Post Office would 
economise in the salaries it pays its high officials, instead of in the price: 
paid for trousers, it would gain the gratitude of the best of the community. 





Nor are matters abroad much better than at home. In America the 
various Trades’ Unions are preparing for a strike on a gigantic scale, to. 
commence on May 1. They demand an eight hour day, and the workers in 
all countries will cordially wish them success. 





MEN are clamoring for employment in Spain; strikes are going on in 
most countries against reductions which render life synonymous with 
privation. What shall be the end of these things ? 





In New York there are some 200,000 women, who earn a bare livelihood 
by their needles. They are employed by sweaters, at wages that barely 
suffice to buy the veriest necessaries of life. Why do not the large houses. 
give out their work direct to the workers, instead of employing middle- 
men who make a profit out of the sewers, thus directly supporting the 
detestable sweating system ? 


THE increase of pauperism in Berlin is far more serious than it is in 
London. During the last decade there has been an increase of 35.8 per 
cent. in the population, but the increase in the number of persons receiving 
relief is 79.1 per cent. The number of children supported has increased 
42.9 per cent. during the same time. Fifty-two erstwhile officers, teachers, 
scholars and artists received relief during 1885. Like ourselves, Germany 
wastes so much on her army, that she has little to spare for works of public 
utility. Nations fling away millions to destroy life ; they grudge thousands 
to support it. 





On all sides are unrest, movement, and anxiety. As education spreads, 
discontent spreads with it, and the workers are beginning to ask: ‘‘ Must 
the many always be poor ?”’. 
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